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THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE BUSHRANGER’S GENEROUS CONFIDENCE IN THE MATE, 


5 Mark Branpon had a very disagreeable suspicion that the smoke 
; which had been observed on the other side of the hill, proceeded from 
4 the party in pursuit, who had taken advantage of one of the little 
a creeks or inlets with which that part of the coast abounded, to shelter 


themselves from the storm. The fire was not likely to have been 
kindled by natives; for, so far as their haunts were known, they 
were not in the habit of making that part of the island the place of 
their temporary habitation, as from its exposure to the cold and bois- 
terous winds of the South, and from the greater part of its surface 
being scrub and rock, kangaroos were scarce, and opossums by 
no means plentiful; neither was the gum which forms so large a part 
of the food of the natives to be found in sufficient quantities to make 
it an eligible place of encampment, as the Mimosa, from which it is 
obtained, does not thrive in bleak and exposed situations. The chance 
in his favour of its being the natives who had lighted that fire, Mark 
Brandon felt was so small, that nothing but his own eager desire that 
it might be so, could prompt him to cherish the hope. On the other 
hand, if it was the party in pursuit who had landed, then indeed his 
ition was most critical and dangerous. There was the vessel lying 
a. basin from which it was impossible to extricate it against a con- 
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trary wind ; and the present storm, which still raged, might last, per- 
haps, for some days ;—and the sailors who composed the crew were 
at liberty and prepared to resist any new aggression to the death. It 
was true that his own men were in possession of all the fire-arms, 
which gave them a-decided superiority; but still the struggle would 
be a doubtful one; and the reports of the muskets during the contest 
would be sure to give information to those in pursuit of him and his 
followers, should it turn out as he feared, that the smoke which had 
been observed, proceeded from a fire made by the party in the boat ; 
and it was not to be supposed that they would neglect to keep a good 
look-out in the direction where the vessel might be expected to be 
visible. 

The bushranger revolved all these thoughts in his mind, and in vain 
sought for away out of his difficulty; for once, his ingenuity was 
at fault; he could devise no plan of escape; he found himself in a 
“ dead fix ;” — but still, while there was life there was hope, and he 
thought that if he could get rid of the sturdy mate who strode by his 
side, and who, he observed, kept a close watch on him, he might have 
a better chance of succeeding in any ulterior operations. The bush- 
ranger carried a double-barrel fowling-piece, strong in the stock, and 
the mate had in his hand a drawn ship’s-cutlass ;—- Mark measured the 
distance with his eye which separated the butt-end of his piece from 
the back of the mate’s head ; he calculated that he might swing the 
fowling-piece round by a quick and vigorous movement, and, without 
noise, rid himself of his inconvenient companion by a single blow. 
With his accustomed caution, his hands mechanically following out 
the thought which had suggested itself, he thought it right to remove 
the risk of the piece discharging itself from the shock; he stopped, 
therefore, for a moment on the precipitous hill which they were de- 
scending, and, opening the pans of the locks, shook out the prim- 
ings and let down the hammers. 

“ ‘What do you do that for?” asked the mate, surprised at the pro- 
ceeding ; “is that the way to be ready for the natives? Why, they 
may be on us before you have time to prime again ?” 

- © This is rather an awkward place to scramble down,” replied Mark, 
with an air of polite concern, and pointing to the gulph below them ; 
“you see, if I was to chance to have a tumble, my piece might go off 
and lodge its lead where it was not intended to go—in my body, or, 
perhaps, in yours, friend.” 

“ Humph!” said the mate, ejaculating a sea-grunt, which at the 
same time served as a vent to his own feelings, and conveyed to his 
companion the intimation that he was not to be gammoned by Mark’s 
blarney about his excessive care for the mate’s valuable person ;— “ he 
means something now, by that move,” he said to himself; “ but what- 
ever it is he’s up to he'll find me wide awake.” 

Shall I shoot him, thought Brandon ;— no; the report of the piece 
would be heard by both parties—by the vessel’s people, and by the 
soldiers ; it must be done some other way; but he keeps out of my 
reach, as if he suspected the trick: — I must try another game. 

By this time they had descended into a deep and narrow gulley ; 
looking up, they saw before them a sharp and abrupt hill to climb, in- 
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terspersed here and there with low shrubs and irregular masses of 
pointed rocks and stones. The bushranger guessed at once the sort 
of country they had lighted on, which was a succession of abrupt stony 
hills like the huge waves of a sea suddenly petrified into solidity ; an 
exceedingly difficult country to make progress in, either on horseback 
or on foot, for while the actual distance gained in a straight line, as the 
bird flies, is very small, the length of ground gone over is very great, 
and very fatiguing from the continual up and down movement, and from 
the annoying obstructions of the cutting fragments of sharp rock and 
loose stones met with at every step. As they mounted the hill, there- 
fore, it is not to be wondered at that the worthy seaman found the 
process of making way on shore, with his own legs, a much more 
laborious operation than making way on the water with sails and 
oars ; and although he took advantage of his nautical experience and 
made short tacks to the right and to the left of the hill, as he would 
have done against a contrary wind at sea, the work soon became too 
hard for him. 

“‘T say, mate,” he said to the bushranger, “ this is going dead against 
a wind with a vengeance! now it’s rattling down stream and then it’s 
up against tide, and which ever way it is it doesn’t seem the better for 
my legs!—I tell you what it is; I must come to an anchor, and 
that’s the long and the short of it:” and saying this, he plumped himself 
down on the softest stone he could find convenient, and proceeded to 
swab himself with much dlligence. 

“ Luck’s with me after all,” thought Mark as he received this glad- 
some communication from the sailor, and saw him in an attitude of 
utter exhaustion from his exertions in the unusual exercise of walking 
on Jand; “luck’s with me after all! and now is the time to disarm 
my very clever and very suspicious friend of all suspicion by a false 
confidence, and then he is mine to do what I please with—at least so 
far as one point goes : — 

“ Friend,” he said to the mate, “I see I was wrong to propose that 
you should go with me; I ought to have remembered that you were 
more used to make your way up the shrouds of a ship than the sides 
of such hills as these ;—but I am used to them. However, we will 
not lose our object; I must see how many natives there are yonder ; 
come now ; we have had a bout I allow; but we are comrades in this 
venture ; if I could trust to your honour not to take advantage of my 
confidence ; I would try to have a look at the black rascals alone— 
but you must\be ready to stand by me.” 

“Til stand \by you, if that’s all,” said the mate ; “but what do you 
want me to do with your ‘ confidence’ and your ‘ blarney?’” 

“There,” said the bushranger, placing his fowling-piece in the 
hands of the astonished mate; “there’s no blarney in that ; now, if 
we could be dishonourable, and treacherous, and a rascal—which I 

ow you cannot—you have me at your mercy.” 

4 t the devil do you mean by this?” said the honest seaman, 
completely overpowered by an act which placed the bushranger, 
seemingly, completely in his power. 

“ What I mean is this; we are now all bound up together; unless 


we stand by one another we shall never be able to resist the attack of 
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two or three hundred natives, for they have learnt the way of shooting 
with lighted arrows and they never show any mercy to white 
people:—and the food they are fondest of above everything is 
human flesh.” 

“ The black villains !” 

“ And I don’t suppose you have any particular desire to form one 
of the principal dishes at their supper to night.” 

“ That would be no joke !” 

“ Now I will tell you what to do; for I shall rely on your courage 
and coolness, which I am sure I can do as surely as on your honour 
—for my own life as well as your own and the lives of the major and 
his daughters depend on our activity.” 

“ Well, what do you want me to do? 

“You must remain here without moving, and especially without 
making the least noise till I return.” 

* And how long shall you be away ?” 

“We shall see: I will get as near to the natives as I can on my 
hands and knees, and try to find out what they are doing. If they 
are going away, we have only to lie close and wait for their departure. 
But if they are waiting for the-wreck of the vessel, I must find out 
their numbers, and then we must prepare for the worst.” 

“ Well —let them come ; I don’t much mind them ; only let me be 
on board the brig, and then we will astonish them, perhaps, with 
something they don’t expect.” 

‘But if they discover me, I shall have to make a run of it; and in 
that case I must depend on finding you here, and then we must fight 
our way back to the ship as well as we can.” 

“Well, ’'m your man as far as the fighting goes; but as to making 
a run of it, that’s out of my line.” 

“ Then, I trust I may depend on you,” added the bushranger ; “that 

ou will neither move nor make the least noise to betray yourself till 
return.” 

“Never fear,” replied the mate; “I never betrayed any man yet, 
and never will; you have placed confidence in me, by giving me 
ro gun ; let you be bushranger or what not, you are safe with me as 

ong as the bargain lasts, —as long as the bargain lasts mind, no longer.” 

“ Good,” replied the bushranger; “and nowI go on my errand ;” 
and mounting the hill with a vigorous step he passed over the top 
and presently disappeared from view. 

And now thought Mark Brandon, as he sat down on the brow of 
the hill behind a low shrub, and examined the charge and primings 
of the pistols which he carried, what’s to be done next? I have 
secured the mate ; if he had insisted on going on instead of being 
so well inclined to sit still, it would have been impossible to pre- 
vent him from discovering that instead of the smoke proceeding from 
a party of natives eager to devour us, it has been lighted, as I strongly 
suspect, by the very party sent to assist the vessel and to capture me and 
my companions ! But luckily he is knocked up ; I thought his sea legs 
would never carry him far over these hills. — Now my game is clear 
before me ; I must keep the major and his people close, and especially 
this troublesome fellow of a mate, by making them believe that the 
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natives are coming down on them every minute;—that will keep 
them quiet. — Shall I get rid of the whole lot? I might do it perhaps; 
but there would be too much murder in it ; and besides, I fear I could 
never get the vessel out of that basin and through that narrow 
opening, which is not much wider than to allow it to pass through, 
without the assistance of the mate and his sailors ; my fellows could 
never do it. And that vessel is my only chance of escape from 
wretchedness and bondage! ‘Tobe sure, I might take to the bush, 
for we have plenty of arms, and we might contrive to make a plant 
of provisions and necessaries. But what is the use of wandering 
about in the bush? Of all lives that is the most wretched! To be 
exposed to betrayal from one another every day and every hour, 
waking or sleeping!—no—that existence is not worth having.— 
Or to be alone—exposed to all the horrors of the terrible solitude 
of the bush, with every man’s hand against you, without friend 
or companion—no—that is a life of melancholy madness! The 
brig, —the brig’s the thing! At all hazards, and cost what lives 
it may, she must be secured. But first I must assure myself toa 
certainty from what source that suspicious smoke proceeds. 

With such thoughts half muttered, and taking advantage of all 
the inequalities of the ground which would enable him to see 
without being seen, the bushranger proceeded rapidly but warily on 
his stealthy way. 


CHAPTER XII. 


MR. SILLIMAN DANCES “ THE POLKA” WITH A KANGAROO. 


SNAKELIKE and with tortuous windings, keeping a sharp look out in 
his hazardous course, and stopping from time to time to catch any 
sound that might betray his proximity to his enemies, the bushranger 
edged his way to the top of a sheltered height, from which he could 
command a view of the valley below. At a glance, he found his sus- 
picions confirmed ; he distinguished the red coats of the soldiers, and 
the peculiar dress and air of the constables. He counted nine; and 
in one of them he had no difficulty in recognising the hated person of 
one of the active and intelligent officers of the colony, well known for 
his activity and courage, and one usually selected by the government 
authorities for the pursuit of runaway convicts in the Bush. Mark 
knew him well, for on more than one occasion he had come into per- 
Sonal collision with him; and he ground his teeth, and clutched the 
shrub by which he was holding, as he looked down at his old enemy, 
who, like a pertinacious bloodhound, was on his track. 

The party sat listlessly about the fire, and seemed, as Mark 
thought, to be waiting for information to be brought by some scout, 
for they frequently looked in the direction of the South; but the 
storm which still raged violently, although it had ceased to rain, 
was a sufficient reason why they should remain under shelter for a 
time ; and the bushranger judged that as they would be too prudent 
to divide their strength, they would remain where they were till the 
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lulling of the waters should allow them to put to sea in their boat. 
He descended from his post of observation and set out on his return 
to the spot where he had left the mate. 

He saw at once that the game to be played was to delay any out- 
break on board till the pursuing party, missing the vessel, and sup- 
posing it to have escaped to sea, should return home and report their 

| failure ; but this was a difficult task to accomplish. The fears of the 
major for the safety of his daughters, and the determination of the 
mate and of the incensed sailors to resist further violence, were fairly 
aroused; and he felt that anything to be done could be effected only 
by the most consummate address and stratagem. The first thing, 
however, was to make the major and his crew believe that the natives 
were likely to be on them in force, and so to induce them, for the sake 
of the common safety, to act together, and to postpone their hostile 
intentions of retaliation till a safe opportunity. In this scheme acci- 
dent favoured the bushranger in a way that he least expected. 

The romantic Mr. Silliman found his spirit considerably damped by 
the supplemental wetting which he got in the boat before it was shel- 
tered from the broken seas, at the entrance of the channel, but it was 
with a tolerably heroic air that he stepped on shore, and placed his 
foot on the land of his adoption. The novelty of his sensations ex- 
cited him to deliver his sentiments to the company on the occasion, 
and he was about to hail the land of Van Diemen in a short and neat 
speech, and had lifted up his leg, in his enthusiasm, to assist his arm 
in an appropriate flourish, when he was hailed by the constable : — 

“ Hold hard, Sir! don’t put your foot down yet: keep still; and 
keep ‘your leg up ; hold it up a little longer.— There! it’s going 
quietly away now. | 

“What is it?” exclaimed the alarmed Jeremiah, with his arms 
outstretched, and with one foot in the air, in an attitude, which, 
however becoming it might be in assisting a sudden burst of oratory, 
was both embarrassing and ludicrous when continued beyond its ap- 
propriate ee ;— what is it? what’s the matter ?” 

* Only a black snake,” said the constable, quietly; “I thought it 
would have been at you, for you are standing right in the way of its 
path, and a bite from a black snake is an ugly affair, I can tell you.” 

“ A man of ours was bit by one of those nasty reptiles,” said the 
corporal, “up at Sidney, in the bush there; and in a few hours his 
body was as black as your hat, and so gone that you could scarce dis- 
tinguish his features. They’re nasty creatures those black snakes: 
the diamond ones they say are as bad, but at any rate they are not 
so bad-looking. Take care, Sir, where you sit,” he said to Mr. Silli- 
man, who was about to seat himself on a low piece of stone convenient 
for the purpose ; “ those stones are sometimes full of scorpions.” ~- 

“ Scorpions!” cried out Jerry, who had an unspeakable horror of 
Be that mysterious reptile which he had never seen except in a bottle of 
ee spirits, and of whose yet and venomous disposition he had the 
ae greatest dread: “are scorpions in this country ?” 
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With the assistance of a stake which was near him, Jerry presently 
upheaved the block of stone on which he had unwarily seated himself, 
and, to his infinite dismay, beheld some scores of those curious indi- 
genes of the country, who, considerably disturbed by the unceremo- 
nious uplifting of their habitation, scudded to and fro with their 
abominable tails curled over their backs, and eyeing their enemy, as 
Jerry thought, most viciously. 

“ Upon my word, this is a pleasant party to come among, and a 
pleasant reception do I have inthis newcountry. I think I had better 
move farther off.” 

“ They are nasty disagreeable things those scorpions,” said the con- 
stable, “in the bush especially ; and it’s wonderful what quantities 
there are of them in this country ; but they are seldom large, at least 
those that I have seen; I never saw one bigger than a good-sized 
bluebottle, and I never heard of their doing any body any harm, ex- 
cept stinging them alittle. They’re not near so bad as the tarantula 
spiders; those creatures really are ugly beasts, and venomous too.” 

“ How big are they ?” asked Jerry, by no means gratified at this 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the Paradise which he had promised 
to himself; “ anything like the spiders at home ?” 

‘Lord love you! Spiders at home! why, the spiders at home are 
nothing to the spiders here ; the tarantula is something like a spider! 
There,” said the constable, spreading out the fingers of his brawny 
hand on a bit of ground bare of grass — “ ‘There, suppose a greenish 
body as big as a chestnut, with hairy legs reaching out as far as my 
fingers — that’s a tarantula spider !” 

“ How very disgusting! And pray what do the creatures live on ?” 

“Oh! all sorts of insects ;— they do say that they will sometimes 
catch small birds; but I can’t say I ever saw them do it; you gene- 
rally find them living two together like man and wife, under a stone, 
where they make themselves a chamber; that they grow monstrous 
big sometimes. I have often seen them on the red gum trees, so I 
suppose they find food on them to their liking. It’s a remarkable 
fact,” continued the constable, who was fond of showing his know- 
ledge of colonial customs and productions, “that the tarantula spider 
will always drop on your face if it has the opportunity ; I have often 
thought why it was, but I never could make out the reason; may be 
the white man’s face resembles some surface where they catch their 
food; some think that_it’s the motion of the eyelashes that attracts 
them; but whatever it may be, they do it, that’s all I know. I de- 
clare — if there isn’t one of them just above your head, on that dead 
branch, just agoing to make a drop on you!” 

As he spoke one of the spiders so described and vituperised as if in 
retaliation of the abuse which had been so copiously lavished on its 
species, and invited perhaps by the temptation of the broad round 
cheeks of Mr. Silliman who was lying on his back in a position of 
luxurious repose, dropped slap on his face, and embracing it with its 
long hairy legs presented an admirable specimen for the cabinet of a 
naturalist. But the thoughts of the terrified Jeremiah were by 
no means inclined to take that scientific direction. On the contrary, 
he roared out most lustily, as he hastily brushed the creature from his 
B 4 
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face, and regained his legs with almost unexampled activity. In 
truth the afflicted Jerry was almost at his wits’ end with his succession 
of misadventures ; he had been chucked into the sea, rubbed into life 
again by the medium of salt junk, assailed by snakes, infested with 
scorpions, and now was pitched on by an ugly tarantula for his 
feeding-ground. 

“ What’s coming next ?” he cried out, “I can neither sit, nor stand, 
nor lie, but something attacks me! I shall be driven out of the 
island ! 

“T have observed that before,” said the constable ; “those spiders 
have a fancy to drop on the face; I suppose it resembles something 
they are used to feed on.” 

“ Much obliged to you,” said Jerry, as he pinned a pointed stick 
through the bloated body of the spider, whose size and ugly appearance 
fully answered the description of the constable; “but Ill thank you 
not to make a meal of any part of my precious features; but I'll put 
an end to your fun at any rate,” he continued, smashing his enemy up 
with the stick ; “and now,” he ejaculated disconsolately, “ what to do 
I don’t know! for stand or sit where I will it seems I am sure to put 
my foot in some mess or other. ‘“ Would there be any harm,” he 
asked, “in taking a look over that hill yonder? Any natives about 
here ? 

“Oh! there are no natives on this side of the island,” said the 
constable ; “they like to be where there are plenty of trees for the 
opossums and grass for the kangaroos. You can take a spell over 
the hill if you like; gostraight on and keep us in sight, —there’s no 
fear of the natives so far down as this, they seldom come to the coast 
at this end; but don’t go far away, or you may lose yourself; a 
stranger soon loses himself in the bush in this country.” 

“ Who will go with me?” asked Jerry ; but the men were exhausted 
with pulling at the oar, and no one was inclined to accompany him ; 
the adventurous Jerry therefore was obliged to go alone. “I shall 
know my way back,” he said, “by the smoke of our fire;” and so 
saying he ascended the hill to get a view of the country, and was 
disappointed to find that he could see nothing but another hill before 
him. He descended however to the bottom, and found himself in a 
deep gulley or cleft between the hills, He had already received con- 
siderable alarm from a horrible-looking animal poking his nose out at 
him from a thicket ; the animal was quite black, of the size of a little 
pig, rough and of ferocious aspect, popularly known in the colony by 
the name of a “devil,” that being the most appropriate appellation 
which could be hit on in a hurry to convey the combined idea of its — 
“ae and ugliness. In trying to avoid it Jerry stumbled over 
a Wombat, a creature about as big as a badger, and considered good 
eating by the natives. The cry of terror which he uttered scared 
them re away, but he began to repent him of his adventurous 


inding his way the right he came to an open space of green 
grass clear of brush and stones, and to his inexpressible delight 
beheld a living specimen of the animal whose likeness he had often 
»gazed on in books.with wonder and admiration, — a real, live kan- 
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garoo! It happened that on this occasion he had fallen in with a male 


of the largest species, known popularly in the colony asa Boomah. The 
animal stood nearly six feet high on his haunches, and was feeding 
with much relish on the young sweet grass. As it hopped leisurely 
and lazily to a fresh place, Jerry had the opportunity of admiring the 
length and thickness of its immense tail which protruded in a straight 
line from behind, forming a triangle with its two legs, and affording a 
firm support to its body as it sat upright. Struck with the size and 
beauty of the creature, the enterprising Jerry was seized with an 
irresistible desire to appropriate the magnificent piece of venison to 
himself; and having read that the kangaroo is a timorous beast he 
thought he should have no difficulty in becoming master of its person 
if he could only get near enough to the animal to give it a knock on 
the head. Had he been near enough to observe the principal claw on 
the kangaroo’s hind legs, about five inches long, as hard as an iron 
spike and tolerably sharp at the point, he might have paused in his 
valorous design; but as this weapon of offence and defence was 
unknown to him, he had no idea that there could be any danger in a 
personal encounter with a kangaroo. Armed with a stout stick 
therefore, he advanced, slowly and cautiously, endeavouring to reach 
the animal from behind in order not to give it the alarm, and cal- 
culating that one smart blow on the head would stun the creature 
so as to render it an easy prey. In this way he approached within 
ten yards of the boomah, when suddenly raising its head from the 
grass the creature turned round and sat up on its haunches, gazing on 
Jerry as it seemed with not less curiosity than Jerry gazed on the 
kangaroo. Whether it was that it mistook the adventurous cockney 
for one of its own species, or that it was desirous on its own part to 
investigate the new specimen in natural history which Jerry’s person 
presented, the creature was apparently desirous to make acquaintance 
with the strange animal, and making a little hop it alighted close to 
Jerry. Astonished at this unexpected familiarity, and catching sight 
of the middle claws of his hind legs as the kangaroo made his frater- 
nal approach, Jerry made a corresponding hop backwards. Con- 
firmed in his opinion of relationship by the dexterity with which 
Jerry jexecuted this movement, the boohmah wagged his great 
tail and made another advance, whick was met with a similar 
movement backwards on the part of Jerry, and in this way they per- 
formed a circle round the green sward much to the amusement, it is 
to be presumed, of the kangaroo, but by no means satisfactorily to 
Jerry. Far from being gratified with the performance of this 
Kangaroo Polka, he was on the contrary very angry to find himself 


chasséed inso peremptory a manner. Watching his opportunity there- 


foxe, he raised his stick and dealt his partner a blow on the head 
which made the kangaroo shake it with visible dissatisfaction ; but 
incensed \it seemed to meet with so ungracious a return for his acts of 
courtesy, the huge boomah made a bound to Jerry, and embracing 
him with his fore paws was about to apply his terrible claw in the 
way in which those animals rip up in a moment the strongest dogs, 
when Jerry set up so fearful a cry, that the creature, after making a 
few hops with him in his paws, let him go with affright; and Jerry 
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rejoiced to be released from the formidable hug of his new friend, 
without looking behind him, and expecting every moment to feel the 
kangaroo’s great toe at his back, rushed down the hill and ‘tumbled 
over head and heels to the bottom. Opening his mouth to give vent 
to a great breath, and his eyes to look about him, he suddenly 
found the barrel of a horse-pistol thrust into the former, and with the 
latter he beheld, to his horror and amazement, the features of the 
bushranger, who, not less surprised to behold the man who had been 
tossed overboard, but more practised in concealing his emotions, 
intimated to Mr. Silliman in a calm, distinct voice, whose tones were 
suitable to the politest and most agreeable announcement— 
“Tf you move or make the least noise I'll blow your brains out !” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


AN EXTEMPORE NATIVE. 


WHATEVER inclination the unfortunate Jerry might have had to 
indulge in exclamation or remonstrance was effectually checked by 
the proximity of the horse-pistol; nor could he fail to observe that it 
was on the full-cock, and that the finger of the bushranger was on the 
trigger. If the reflections which he hastily made during his transit 
from the deck of the brig were serious, those that he made on the 
pe me occasion were of a cast still more anxious, inasmuch as the 
ger was greater and more imminent; for he felt that the slightest 

movement or shock, either on his own part or on that of his enemy, 
would cause the contents of the pistol to be discharged into the inner- 
most recesses of his brain. He took especial care, therefore, to keep 
perfectly still, with his eyes wide open and fixed in extended horror 
on the iahvaiiger, but mentally vowing, with all his might, that if 
ever it should be his infinite good fortune again to get within sound of 
the bells in Cheapside, he would take most particular care to keep 
within hearing of them for ever afterwards! 

“Hold up your arms,” said the bushranger, after he had contem- 
plated for a brief space the excessive terror of his victim. 7 

Jerry held up his arms. 

= “ J take the pistol from your mouth will you promise to be 
quiet 

Jerry made the best sign he could to signify his entire concurrence 
OE eas 

- , “ while I em ur ets.” 

The operation was completed to the bedhuininen'd Nntattan but 
nothing ay to cause ular observation. 
_ “Now,” said Mark, who had suddenly conceived what he thought a 
novel and bright idea, “ strip!” 

“ Strip!” said Jerry; “ take my clothes off ?” 

»* All,” said the bushranger. 

*T shall be so cold,” Jerry to remonstrate. 

. “ §trip,” repeated the bushranger, cocking the pistol. 
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Jerry looked behind him, and before him, and around him; but 
there was no help nigh; he was entirely in the bushranger’s power. — 
He took off his blue jacket; and then his waistcoat; and then he 
paused. 

«‘ Breeches next,” said Mark, with a fierce air. 

«“ What are you going to do with me,” said Jerry, in a lamentable 
tone; for he began to apprehend that the bushranger had a design to 
turn him naked into the bush, and visions of snakes and scorpions and 
tarantula spiders rose before him! 

“ Off with them !” 

“T shall be bit to death,” said Jerry. 

“‘ Quick,” said the bushranger, presenting the pistol. 

“Well, you needn’t be in such a hurry; there—I suppose that 
will do now.” 

“ Stockings and shoes off.” 

“But my feet will be cut to pieces on these horrid rocks ; and I 
shall catch cold. Gracious heaven! was ever man so treated before! 
There —I hope that’s all,” said poor Jerry, as his shirt fluttered in 
the breeze. 

“For the present; now pack up your clothes in a bundle.” 

Jerry did as he was bid. 

“ Now march on to that little pool of water that you see yonder.” 

What, in the name of all that’s extraordinary, is the man going to 
do with me, thought Jerry, as he marched on before with his bundle, 
with the bushranger behind, his eternal pistol touching his back 
oceasionally, as if to remind him to be on his good-behaviour. They 
found, as the bushranger expected, a particular sort of black mud, 
which he considered would be well suited to his purpose; on his 
way he had picked up several pieces of soft red ochre, which he 
placed to soak at the edge of the pool. 

What’s the meaning of all this? thought Jerry; is the bushranger 
a madman after all? 

“You see that nice black mud,” said Mark. 

“ Yes, I see it,” said Jerry. 

** Now let me see how soon you can make a native of yourself; you 
will smear yourself all over with that paint ; and be quick about it; 
for I am rather in a hurry, and if I can’t finish the business this way,” 
he added, “I shall be obliged to finish it in another,” tapping the 
barrel of his pistol with his finger. 

“This is downright brutality to make me dirty myself all over in 
this way! Heavens! what a figure I am making myself!” 

“You mistake,” said the bushranger sarcastically, and with a 
Mephistophelian smile, “‘ unencumbered and undisguised with artificial 
vestments you have now recovered the natural dignity of man; and 
by plastering your body all over with that mud, you will defend it 
from the attacks of numerous insects which would otherwise annoy 
you. Stay, I will just finish you up a bit, and then I think you 
will do.” | 

Saying this, he hastily made him a wig of long grass, which he 
stuck on his head, and availing himself of the red ochre, which was 
now in the condition of a convenient pigment, he flourished two round 
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red patches on either cheek, and made sundry daubs with it on Jerry’s 
chest and legs. “And now,” he said, “ you look really like a child of 
nature, and the natives themselves would take you for a brother; 
there is only one other little thing to do; excuse me, but it must be 
done, because, you are aware, we never give away a chance ;—yes— 
I must gag you, I must indeed; but I won’t hurt you, if you will be 
quiet. There, that will do nicely, and now you may come along and 
finish the next part of your performance.” 

The bushranger looked about, and presently spying what he wanted, 
he cut from the other side of the pool three long slender sticks re- 
sembling the spears of the natives which he placed in Jerry’s hands, 
and desired him to shake them menacingly when he gave directions, 
threatening him with instant death if he disobeyed his injunctions in 
the slightest point. In this way he led him by a convenient route, 
carefully avoiding the place where he had left the mate, to a spot in 
view of the vessel, where he desired him to remain; for the greater 
security, binding his hands together ; and then he sought the mate with 
all expedition, and led him back to the vessel. 

“ Well,” said the mate, “ what have you seen ? any natives ?” 

‘“‘ Three hundred at the very least ; the most ferocious mob I ever set 
eyes on! They are aware, I am sure, that the vessel has been driven into 
the bay yonder, and that we are few in number, for the women are 
preparing their weapons, and the men are dancing their war-dance ; 
we shall have them down upon us before night.” 

“The devil! Then we must make a fight of it. What's that?’ 
said the seaman, pointing to the spot where the bushranger had left 


Jerry. 

«That's one of their scouts; they have sent him on, I have no 
doubt, to watch us; but I'll be bound they are placed all round us, 
only their bodies being black, you can’t distinguish them from the 
charred stumps of the trees.” 

“ Are those spears that he has got in his hands shaking that way ?” 

“ Yes; spears curiously tipped with sharp pieces of flint; they can 
hurl them to a great distance, and when the natives are in numbers 
they become formidable weapons, to say nothing of their waddies 
and their womeras.” , 

“ Waddies! What are they ?” . 

“They are short thick clubs about four feet long, made of hard 
wood, with which they batter in your skull by repeated blows; but 
the womera is the worst weapon,” 

“ What’s a womera?” | 

“« It’s a semi-circular piece of hard wood shaped in the form of an 

crescent, with a sharp edge inside ; the natives have the 

of throwing it with a peculiar sleight of hand difficult to be 
described, and they can, bring down with it an emu or a kangaroo, or 
a man in their fights; and the curiosity of the weapon is, that if it 
misses the object at which it.is cast, its revolving motion in the air 
causes it to return to the same spot nearly from whence it was thrown. 
L have stood by a Sidney native who has hurled it at an angle of about 
Sart tere, derentiaieenes np Ye sight, and I have had to jump aside 
pretty et qui ly. to avoid being struck with it on its return to the spot 
it was 





rown from.” 
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“Very curious, indeed! but here’s the vessel, thank Heaven! And 
now we will put her in fighting trim. If we must have a bout with 
these natives we'll teach ’em a thing or two before we have done 
with ’em.” 

Expectation was eager on board to hear the information of the ex- 
plorers, but the sight of the supposed native had so taken possession 
of the mate’s mind, and he was so full of his plans for the coming 
fight, that he relieved the bushranger of all trouble to coin more lies 
to deceive the major and the rest of the crew as to the hostile inten- 
tions of the savages. And the ship’s glass having been directed to 
the spot in the distance where Jerry had been judiciously posted by 
Mark Brandon to serve as a conspicuous object to corroborate his story 
of the natives, they beheld that much-abused individual in all the glory 
of black mud and red ochre, performing the part of a native to the 
bushranger’s admiration, and brandishing his spears and stamping 
about in the cold with a vigour and a ferocity of manner calculated 
to inspire awe in the beholders. But there was one thing which Mark, 
astute as he was, had overlooked in his proceedings. He had for- 
gotten that in the same way that the person of Jerry disguised as 
a native was visible to those on board, so was the vessel visible to 
Jerry. Indeed, no sooner did Jerry catch sight of the vessel in the 
bay than he almost jumped out of his skin in the excess of his de- 
light, and in his endeavour to give intimation to those on board of 
his own identity ; but as he did not know how near the dreaded bush- 
ranger might be to him, he was afraid for a long time to move from 
his position. But he endeavoured to make up for that self-denial by 
the most frantic antics and gestures, which served only to confirm 
those on. board the vessel who were watching him through the ship’s 
glass, in their opinion of the ferocious and cannibalistic intentions of 
him and his blood-thirsty companions. 

Mark Brandon, however, was presently struck with the fault which 
he had committed in making known to Jerry the fact of the safety 
and of the position of the vessel. He announced, therefore, to those 
on board who were industriously putting the brig in a state of defence, 
that he would go on shore again and endeavour to ascertain further 
information of the movements of the natives, an offer which was 
highly applauded by the mate, and cordially approved by the major, 
who were almost led to forget the bushranger’s recent duplicity and 
violence in his laudable anxiety to preserve the women from the 
threatened attack. Besides, the honest mate’s heart had been quite 
won by the bushranger’s confidence in placing his gun in his hands. 

* Let by-gones be by-gones,” he said ; “ after all it was natural for 
the man to wish to escape from the country where he was a convict 
and a slave; and if he is ready now to stand by us, and fight against 
the natives like'an honest man, why his help is as good as another’s. 

It was not without some anxiety, however, that Mark proceeded in 
the direction of the spot where he had left his prisoner ; and when he 
arrived there he found his fears confirmed, for nothing was left of 
Jerry and his accoutrements but two of the spears, and the cord 
with which the bushranger had bound him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


A SURPRISE. 


Jerry's first impulse was to rush down to the vessel and take his 
chance of the reception he might meet with, as anything was better 
than to be stuck up on a height and made to perform a pantomime in 
which he was the chief and only performer; but the fear of encoun- 
tering the bushranger and his associates, with a lively remembrance 
of the very unceremonious manner in which he had been pitched 
over-board on a former occasion, added to his modest disinclination to 
appear before the young ladies in a character as novel as it was un- 
becoming, decided him against that course, and he determined, bound 
as he was, to endeavour to find his way back to his companions in the 
boat. By dint of great exertion and of convulsions of wriggling, he 
contrived to extricate his arms from their confinement, and was about 
to resume his clothes which lay in a bundle at his feet ; but catching 
sight of the bushranger at that moment in the hollow, who was hasten- 
ing to rectify the blunder which he had made in allowing his prisoner 
to get sight of the vessel, he snatched up his bundle, and with a 
celerity which would have done credit to a real native he darted off 
in the direction of the hill which he had marked as overtopping the 
spot where the soldiers and constables with the boat had taken 
shelter. 

Mark had no sooner ascertained the flight of his prisoner than he 
guessed his course, and felt all the danger which would result from 
the information which he would give of the safety of the vessel and 
of its position in the bay. Without hesitating a moment he followed 
in the direction which he judged Jerry would take; and as he was 
more used to keep a straight line among the undulating hills than the 
pursued, it was not long before he caught sight of Jerry with his 
shirt tails streaming in the wind, making vigorous efforts to surmount 
the hill which overhung the inlet where the boat of his companions 
lay sheltered. The bushranger was strongly tempted to put an end 
to the embarrassment in a summary manner : he put his piece to his 
shoulder, and covered the unfortunate Jerry with a deadly aim; but 
at this moment the form of another person uprose over the crest of 
the hill, who, although visible to the bushranger, was unseen by 
Jerry. The man came over the top of the hill in the direction in 
which Jerry was advancing, when, to his amazement, beholding the 
figure of what he supposed to be a native in a state of active aggres- 
sn eens ee his hand, he hastily fired off his 
musket, and immediately tail made the best of his way back, 
followed by Jerry, who, out of 1 and unable to articulate con- 
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joyed and exhausted, threw himself on the ground, where he was im- 
mediately seized and held fast. 

The soldiers, meanwhile, held their muskets ready to repel what 
they conjectured to be an attack from the natives, although the mode 
of its commencement seemed contrary to all the rules of war, native 
or foreign. But by this time Jerry had been raised up: joining his 
hands together and looking up towards the sky, he uttered a pious 
ejaculation — 

“ Thank God!” 

“ Why, man, what has happened to you?” said the constable, who, 
notwithstanding the black mud and red ochre, had no difficulty in re- 
cognising the podgy person of the corpulent Mr. Silliman; “ what on 
earth has induced you to disguise yourself this fashion ? ” 

“Tt wasn’t me,” sighed out Jerry, “it was the bushranger !” 

“The bushranger! what, Mark Brandon ?” 

“The very same! He’s here and there and everywhere. I was 
trying to catch a kangaroo, when somehow the plaguy beast caught 
hold of me and I tumbled down the hill, and when I got to the bot- 
tom, who should there be waiting for me but that confounded bush- 
ranger, and the moment I opened my mouth to speak he clapped a 
pistol in it, and there I was hard and fast.” 

“‘ How is this?” said the corporal; “ Mark Brandon was on board 
the vessel, and now you say he is on shore; are you quite sure it is 
the same man ?” 

‘‘ Sure! there can be no mistake about that; whoever has been in 
his clutches once will be sure to know him again! He set me on the 
top of a height, and there I saw the brig safe and sound in a little bay, 
surrounded by hills just like a basin.” 

“The brig near us!” exclaimed the constable in surprise ; “ well, 
that’s a bit of luck I didn’t expect : we must look about us, corporal, 
and be alive; we shall have work to do before night now.”, 

“Yes,” continued Jerry, “there was the brig; and with the glass 
they could have seen me if they had looked that way ; and that rascal 
Mark made me jump and caper about like a native, but what for I’m 
sure I don’t know; I only know it was extremely disagreeable.” 

“TI have it,” said the constable, after a few moments’ reflection ; 
“ Mark never does anything without a reason. Depend upon it that 
by some means or other Mark has discovered that we are here, and 
his object has been to keep the crew close and to persuade them that 
the natives will attack them; and he made this little gentleman paint 
himself up for that very purpose, and placed him in view of the vessel 
to make those on board believe that the natives really were near them. 
Now, corporal, we have no time to lose, we must get on board that 
_ ‘vessel somehow before a change of wind will allowit to leave the bay and 
put tosea. What is your sentry making motions at and pointing up 
channel as if he saw something ? go and see,” he said to the other 
constable; “it can’t be the bushrangers coming down on us; look to 
your arms, my men; let us be ready; corporal, you had better take 
the command when it comes to fighting ; I am used to the bush and 
to the ways of the bushrangers, but when it comes to the scratch I 
am under your orders, you know ; every man to his trade, say I.” 
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- ‘The constable’s messenger quickly returned ‘with the tidings that 
another boat was coming down the channel along the coast, and 
would presently be near the entrance of the creek. He had scarcely 
delivered his message when a large boat shot round and entered the 
inlet, containing a serjeant’s guard under the command of an ensign, 
who had been despatched by the government authorities in conse- 
quence of the suspicious movements of the brig which had been 
telegraphed to head-quarters. They brought the information also 
that a large body of convicts, supposed to be thirty in number, had 
escaped in the same direction as Mark Brandon; and it was feared 
that if they were able to join him they would become under his 
leadership a formidable body, and requiring the additional aid which 
was sent to the constable’s assistance. 

The ensign, on whom now devolved the command of the party, pro- 
ceeded to make the necessary inquiries for his guidance, in which 
Mr. Silliman became an important person, as he alone had been a 
witness of the acts of the bushrangers. The ensign proceeded to 
interrogate him with military precision. 

*“ How many of the bushrangers are there ?” he inquired. 

«“ Six,” replied Mr. Silliman; “besides Mark Brandon, but he is 
as good as a dozen himself.” 

“That’s seven : now, how many are the crew and passengers on 
board the brig ?” 

“ There are nine sailors,” replied Mr. Silliman, “and the mate, and 
me—no, I’m here ; that’s ten men, and the steward and the boy, — 
that’s twelve ; and the major and his two daughters—that’s fifteen 
in all ; if I was there it would be sixteen.” 

“The major? major who ?” 

“Oh! I forgot; Major Horton and his two daughters.” 

“ Major Horton!” 

“Yes, Major Horton.” 

“ And his two daughters did you say ?” 

“Yes: Helen is the elder one, and Louisa the other.” 

‘Helen Horton!” exclaimed the ensign, not able to restrain his 
surprise ; “how very extraordinary! And pray,” said he in a tone 
in whick might be observed a little vexation, “have you come in the 
same vessel with them the whole way from England ?” : 

“To be sure I did; I gave the major a hundred guineas for my 
passage, and paid the money down before I left the river; and the 
only thing I bargained for was, that there should be lots of bottled 
porter,—the cigars I found myself.” | 

“Major Horton! with Helen and Louisa,” repeated the ensign; 
“what a singular circumstance! Those rascals have not ill-treated 
them ?” he asked, suddenly turning to Mr. Silliman; “if they have 
insulted them by word or look I will show them no mercy, so far 


Oh! Mr. Bra cd 

“Oh! Mr. Brandon is quite the gentleman,” replied Jerry ; “he 
just chucks you into the sea or knocks you down with the butt-end of 
a musket, or makes a native of you, but it’s all done in the politest 


wollen world! It’s impossible to complain of him ! and I wish I 


him with his neck just under my two thumbs! if I didn’t give 
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him such a squeeze as he would remember all the days of his life, my 
name’s not Jeremiah Silliman, that’s all!” 

Mr. Trevor, who held a commission in the regiment a division of 
which had lately arrived in Van Diemen’s Land, was a young man 
about two-and-twenty years of age, who had entered the army from 
an enthusiastic predilection for a military life. He had eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity of going out to Australia, as he considered that 
those new and unexplored regions presented a new field of adventure, 
untrodden by the foot of the vulgar traveller, and likely to furnish 
scenes of romantic adventure in which his spirit of enterprise might 
find opportunity for exercise. He had met Helen Horton about two 
years before at a foreign watering-place, where he had been captivated 
by her beauty, and had been powerfully struck with a character of 
mind which in its courage and independence was similar to his own. 
Circumstances had separated them at the time, but the impression 
which Helen had made on him was too powerful to be forgotten, and 
he had taken much pains to trace out the place of her abode, in Eng- 
land and abroad, but without success. ‘To meet with her again, after 
his vain search for her in Europe, struck him as the most romantic 
coincidence in his life! And it added not a little to his zeal in re- 
covering the vessel, and in capturing the marauders, to think that he 
should at the same time do a most important service to one whom he 
now regarded as reserved by a propitious destiny to enable him to 
show to the world a gallantry and courage, for the exercise of which 
he had never yet found an appropriate occasion. Full of ardour, 
therefore, for the enterprise, and bearing in mind the possibility of 
the thirty additional prisoners having joined Mark Brandon’s party, 
he lost no time in consulting with the constable, who was an experi- 
enced hand in the bush, as to the best means of regaining possession 
of the vessel. 

The shades of evening were now fast drawing in, but as the nature 
of the business was pressing, and as it was possible for the brig, by a 
sudden turn of wind, to be carried out of the bay by the bushrangers 
who were supposed to have possession of her, he decided on making 
an immediate attempt to recover her, and at any rate to establish 
his party in a position commanding the outlet of the bay. As the 
wind and sea were too rough and high to allow of their making pro- 
gress in the boats, it was resolved that a sufficient guard should be 
left for their protection, and that the ensign, with the soldiers under 
his command, with the addition-of the constables as guides and assist- 
ants, should proceed at once to a convenient spot in the vicinity of 
the bay,. and then to act according to circumstances. They moved on 
accordingly, guided by Jerry and one of the constables, but as the 
darkness increased, and as the country was difficult, interspersed with 
loose rocks, and intersected continually with deep ravines embarrassing 
to cross, and as they were obliged to be cautious to avoid a disgraceful 
surprise, their progress was necessarily slow. 

In the mean time Mark Brandon had not been idle. He had 
viewed from a convenient ambush the whole proceedings of the pur- 

party ;—the arrival of the reinforcement, and the arrangements 
which he partly saw and partly guessed for the advance of the mili- 
Cc 
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tary. But as night was approaching, he judged that no attempt 
would be made in the dark to recover possession of the brig; and he 
calculated, therefore, that he had eight hours before him to form his 
own plans and make his own preparations. But at this point his 
ingenuity was for a time at a loss. He had fully succeeded in 
impressing on the fears of the crew, that an attack from the natives 
was to be apprehended —a delusion in which he had been materially 
assisted by the admirable acting, unconscious though that individual 
was of his pantomimic talents, of the excited Jerry ; but the time was 
now come when some other scheme must be contrived, either to put 
off the threatened attack of the soldiers, or to repel it successfully 
when made. Any attempt to persuade the major and the mate that 
it was an attack of bushrangers, he felt would be idle, as at the first 
appearance of the rescuing body, and especially of the red coats of the 
soldiers, they would be aware that it was a party sent to their succour, 
and they would be prepared to assist in their own liberation. Could 
he contrive to get the mate and the major again in his power with the 
crew, and then, by keeping the vessel in the middle of the bay, which 
was of an oval shape, and about half-a-mile across in its longest part, 
fight it out with the parties on shore, and trust to chance for the 
favourable opportunity of a change of wind to run the vessel out to 
sea? That was a bold thought; but it was the best plan if it could 
be done. But how to do it, with the major and his chief officer on 
their guard and the crew ready to resist? Still it was his only chance 
of escape from the colony, and a life in the bush was both hazardous 
and unprofitable. Such an opportunity might never occur again; the 
vessel was small and handy ; he had possession of her; she was ready 


for sea, for under the directions of the mate her deck has been 


already disencumbered of the main-top-mast which had been shattered 
in the gale, and the vessel had been put in as good trim as circum+ 
stances allowed. If he could once get to sea he could repair damages, 
he considered, at his leisure; and as to any boats which might be 
sent in pursuit, he had no fear of being able either to distance them or 
to beat them off. He determined, therefore, on the bold plan; and 
he immediately bent his thoughts to effect its execution before day- 
light and the knowledge of the proximity of their friends should give 
the major and his party the advantage. Ashe revolved these thoughts 
he arrived at the edge of the bank to which thé vessel was moored, 
and stepping on board, hastily gave directions for moving the vessel 
into the centre of the bay. | 

“T have been watching the natives,” he said, “and they are pre- 

ing fora night attack ; our best plan therefore is to remove the 
vessel out of the reach of their spears and arrows.” 

“T have no great fear of their spears and arrows,” said the mate ; 
“there are enough of us, I think, to stand any attack that the natives 
can make on us; but there’s no harm in moving the brig to the mid- 
dle of the bay, if you can keep her there. You see there are little 
eddies and currents of wind flying all round us under these hills, and 
there’s no knowing where a puff may come from; and its getting 
darkish, and we don’t know what rock or shoal we may light on in 


‘this outlandish place. But do as you please, there’s no harm in being 
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safe at any rate. Ionly wish the wind would change, and then we 
might get out of this trap; though it has proved a lucky trap for us 
for the matter of that: I thought it was all over with the poor brig 
just before she shot into that opening yonder! But let us thank God 
for our luck, and keep our eyes open for what’s to come next. Your 
friends there don’t look very sociable,” he continued, pointing to the 
six bushrangers, who, with their muskets in their hands, stood ranged 
in a line on the larboard side of the quarter-deck, while the sailors 
unarmed were congregated together in the fore-part of the vessel ; 
“is this to be the game all night ?” 

“Sorry to hurt your feelings,” said Mark Brandon, “ but you know 
it’s a truce at present ; but my people feel more easy in their minds 
that way ; no offence meant, however.” 

“Well,” replied the mate ; “but that’s not the way to make other 
people feel easy in their minds, to have loaded muskets cocked at them 
that way all night ; it’s not very polite to the ladies — Mister —Mister 

ilot !” 
me Perhaps the ladies might prefer to go on shore,” replied Mark. 

“ But who are to protect them from the natives ?” 

“Take your own crew to protect them, if you will, while I take 
care of the ship.” 

“But our sailors have no arms.” 

* Let them take arms,” said Mark; “you see, Mr. Northland, Iam 
inclined to trust you, though you will not trust me.” 

“Eh !” exclaimed the mate, a sudden, and, as he flattered himself, 
a brilliant thought occurring to him, “and you say you will let us 
take arms on shore with us ?” 

“To be sure I will, to protect the ladies.” 

The mate immédiately dived down tothe major, who was in the cabin 
with his daughters, and proposed to him to accept the bushranger’s offer. 

“But that would be abandoning the vessel to the bushrangers,” 
suggested the major. 

“ No matter,” said the mate, “they eannot get the vessel through 
the narrow entrance of the bay without our help; those fellows 
could never do it, so that we should have them at our mercy; 
besides what can we do on board? They have possession of the 
arms, and if it came to a struggle, although we might make a 
fight of it, we could scarcely expect to get the better of them. But 
with arms in our hands, although outside of the vessel, we might do 
something ; besides we should fight together and without being em- 
barrassed with the fear of the women being hurt. Only let us get 
arms in our hands, and ‘trust to fortune for the rest. 

“But the natives?” 

“We must do as well as we can with them ; besides, I can’t help 
having a suspicion that there is some sham about this threatened 
attack of the natives. I never read nor heard of such a large body of 
natives collecting together, and this is the first I have heard of their 

bows and arrows.” 
~ “ But we saw oneof their scouts on the height,” said the-major, 
“shaking his spears at us; he was a most ferocious-looking monster, 
me c 2 
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though it struck me he was shorter and fatter than the natives are 
represented to be in the books which I have read about them. 

“Tt’s a great point,” said the mate, “to get ourselves out of the 
immediate power of this man and his fellows. It is not easy to 
fathom his plans, but it seems to me we can’t be worse off than we are, 
and with armsin our hands we may be better. What do the young 
ladies say to it?” 

Helen and Louisa, who were lying exhausted on their couches, rose 
up at this appeal, and added their entreaties that the major would take 
advantage of the bushranger’s offer and take them on shore. It was 
not without some difficulty, however, that the major could bring bim- 
self to leave the vessel which contained nearly the whole of his 
property. 

“Why,” he remonstrated with the mate, “I should have thought 
you the last man in the world to quit the ship, and abandon it to the 
bushrangers.” 

“Will you fight it out now then,” said the mate, “ and take our 
chance of the result ?” 

“We are unarmed,” replied the major; “we can have no chance 
against men with fire-arms, fighting too with halters round their 
necks.” 

“ That’s just it,” replied the mate, “we are unarmed, and what can 
we do? That Mark Brandon can drive us all below when he pleases, 
and put to sea if his men can work the vessel, and what are we the 
better for that? Better have our liberty on shore, than be bound 
hand and foot here, to be heaved overboard whenever it may suit him 
todo so. If it came to that, I would rather trust to the natives than 
to rascally convicts.” 

‘ “ Agreed then,” said the major ; “ we will go on shore, and trust to 
chance for the rest.” 

The mate lost no time in communicating the major’s acceptance of 
the offer to Mark Brandon, who, on his side, seemed quite ready to 
perform his part of the treaty with good faith and sincerity. But 
first he desired to have an interview with the major. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A NEW “ DODGE.” 


“ Major,” said the bushranger, assuming, with immeasurable im- 
pudence, the tone of the injured party, “I am sorry to find from your 
officer that you do not trust me!” 

The major was exceedingly embarrassed ; he was summoned into the 
presence of the man who had fraudulently taken possession of his 
brig, and monopolised all the arms for his own followers, having com- 
mitted violence on his mate and on the crew, and found himself 
suddenly called on to exculpate himself from a charge of want of 
confidence in the very man, who with consummate duplicity had 
succeeded in committing an act of piracy on his own vessel. ‘The 
scene would have been ludicrous from the absurdity of the accusation, 
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if the appearance of the six bushrangers with muskets cocked and 
presented had not given too serious an aspect to the affair to allow 
him to deal with it lightly. 

“You do not trust me,” repeated Mark Brandon, with an air of 
outraged virtue which was highly melo-dramatic ; “but as I have 
said before, I will trust you, if you will pledge your word of honour 
not to take advantage of my confidence by turning your arms against 
me.” 

“ What is it you propose ?” demanded the astonished major. 

«Your officer,” continued Mark Brandon, “ has expressed his suspi- 
cion that I may take advantage of your defenceless condition during 
the night, and endeavour to confine your crew below as they were 
before.” 

“ Well,” said the major. = 

* Now to prove to you that I have no such design, but on the con- 
trary I am desirous to act together to resist the attack of the natives, 
I am ready to allow you all to go on shore immediately.” 

‘But the arms ?” said the mate. 

“Just so; and not only will I do that, but I will allow your men 
to take arms and ammunition for their defence should they be attacked ; 
when you can either return on board, or we will land and assist you 
as may be thought best.” 

“ That sounds all fair enough,” said the mate shaking his head, and 
trying to penetrate into the secret object of the bushranger if there 
was one :— “that sounds all fair enough. What do you say to it, 
major ?” 

“T have no objection to pledge myself not to make use of our arms 
against you for twenty-four hours,” replied the major ; “that is, pre- 
suming that you will allow us at the same time to supply ourselves 
with provisions, and that you will let us take such necessaries on 
shore as we require.” 

“ And you, major, and you, Mr. Northland,” said the bushranger ; 
“now pledge your word of honour for yourselves and your crew, that 
for twenty-four hours you will not use your arms against us ?” 

“ We do,” said the major and the mate; “and so do we,” echoed the 
sailors, who had gathered aft to witness the conference. 

“It is agreed then,” said Mark Brandon, rejoiced at the success 
: his scheme. * And now the first thing is to get the ladies on 
shore. : li — 

“We will just land a couple of men first,” said the mate,. “to see 
‘that the coast is clear; we don’t want to be eaten up by the natives.” 

Two of the sailors, accordingly, after having first received arms and 
ammunition according to compact, stepped on shore ; and the rest of the 
sailors being employed to convey to the land various articles of comfort 
from the principal cabin, together with provisions, with wine and 
spirits, the party was quickly transferred from the deck of the vessel 
to the greensward by its side, and Mark then adjusted the sails so as 
‘to propel the brig into the centre of the bay, where, by proper 
‘mMancuvres, he kept it nearly stationary, praying heartily for a 


schange of wind, which would enable him to take the vessel through 


‘the narrow entrance of the basin into the open sea. Inthe meantime 
c 3 
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the party on shore prepared for their night bivouac. It was more 
than dusk, and they could not see far beyond the immediate spot 
which they occupied, but the major, not forgetful of his military 
habits, soon pitched upon a place where they were secured by a high 
rock in their rear, and having in front loose masses of stone which 
would serve as obstructions to an advancing enemy, and afford a 
shelter to the assailed party, behind which they might defend them- 
selves with advantage. They thought it prudent not to light a fire 
as it might attract the observation of the savages; but the major 
having fortified the spaces in his front with logs and branches of 
trees, and disposed of his daughters behind a projecting mass of rock, 
sent out a scout to gain intelligence of the natives. After a short ab- 
sence the scout returned with the intelligence, that to the left of the 
major’s post, there was the reflection of a fire, which was burning 
brightly. This was a piece of information too serious to be neglected ; 
and the major commissioned the mate therefore to proceed with great 
caution to examine into the state of affairs, and to report the 
numbers and the apparent intentions of the natives. This the worthy 
officer proceeded to do; advancing slowly and stealthily towards the 
fire, and surprised not to observe any appearance of the natives of 
whom Mark Brandon had discoursed so largely. As he got nearer 
to the flame he crawled on his hands and knees expecting every 
moment to light upon a native, and admiring the cunning with which 
they had contrived to conceal themselves from observation. 

It happened that Mr. Silliman had volunteered, in the excess of his 
enthusiasm, to keep watch at that point, and although the ensign in 
command was too prudent to trust the safety of his men to an inex- 
perienced person, he permitted him to occupy a position in advance of 
his own sentries to give notice of any distant alarm. It was while the 
romantic Jerry, unconscious of danger, was looking up to the stars of 
the southern firmament and was comparing their light with the gas- 
lamps of Cheapside, that he felt his leg suddenly grasped in the rough 
embrace of the worthy mate, who was silently groping his way round 
the rock near which Jerry was standing. ‘The first thought of the 
affrighted Jerry was that he was seized by some ferocious animal in- 
digenous to the country; by some immense boa-constrictor perhaps, 
or by the native hyzna, of whose fierceness and voracity he had read 
frightful accounts in books of travels. Too much terrified to cry out, 
he stood for some seconds paralysed; while the mate, on his side, 
finding that he had got hold of a man’s naked leg, did not doubt 
that he had clutched a native, and waited, it must be confessed, not 
without some anxiety, for the yell which he expected would bring to 
the spot a crowd of fellows to the assistance of their brother. 

Jerry, however, had strength of mind and strength of finger left to 
eas 2 gst on se te his musket, which, in virtue of 

quality as sentry, had been entrusted to him by the constable. 
The noise of the report amazed the mate, who, with a seaman’s per- 
tinacity, however, did not relinquish his grip of Jerry’s leg, albeit 
that it overturned all his calculations to find fire-arms in the posses- 


sion of a native. The major’s quick ear caught the well-known sound 
immediately. 


, and he redoubled his diligence to secure his fortifications 
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from a sudden attack ; the ensign and his soldiers stood to their arms ; 
while the faint echo of the musket-sound conveyed to the watchful 
bushranger the fatal intimation that some discovery had taken place 
on shore which could bode only ill to him, from the junction of the 
parties now united for his destruction, and which required the exer- 
cise of all his cunning and unequalled daring to guard against and to 
repel. 


SCANDAL. 


Mrs. Silvertongue (to Mrs. Bitewell, entering). 
Do pray, Ma’am, be seated : of course you'll take tea : — 
We were talking of Bella, and that Mr. G. — 
It’s a sad thing to say, Ma’am, but really I fear 


That a —certain disclosure will shortly appear ! 
There are rumours — like shadows some things cast before *em — 


Of a something that’s worse than a mere indecorum ! 


Mrs. Bitewell. 
Indeed, Ma’am, it’s shocking ! but people do say — 
Footman. 
Miss Bella ! 
Mrs. Silvertongue. 
My dear, you look charming to-day ! 
It’s only this moment Miss Daw and Miss Jay 
Were talking, and wondering what could the matter be 
To keep you away, love! 
Bella (courtseying low). 
Oh ! dear Ma’am! you flatter me ! 


Scandal: a satire. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF LISTON. 


I once saw Liston, and he even made an impression which I never 
forgot. No wonder, for in his own way Liston exhibits as decided a 
character as even John Kemble himself. 

He seemed to me a living sarcasm, an impersonified irony and 
satire upon the then existing state of popular taste in England; and 
I don’t know that it has been much improved since. Grave, gloomy 
and thoughtful by nature, he would, for aught I know, have even 
composed tragedies, and perhaps deep metaphysical essays or ser- 
mons! That his innate character most decidedly inclined to the 
sombre, the cast of his features, perpetuated by the sculptor, suffi- 
ciently indicates. 

But this was their expression in a state of rest. When that wide 
mouth moved, and the nostrils dilated, and the eyes stared, there was 
an effect so extremely ludicrous that his fate thereby became decided. 
All the combined force of a Dante, a Shakspeare, or a Milton, if he 
could have possessed it, would not have enabled Liston with that 
visage to maintain the ground at which he originally aimed as a 
tragic actor. And yet, a skilful artist might surely have painted, 
bearded, and wigged the head and features so as to pass muster for 
certain grave and solemn characters. But the public had once caught 
the hint, and were not afterwards to be misled or driven out of their 
way. They had roared with laughter at his Richard or Othello, till, 
with that naiveté which always belongs to genius, after making one 
of his best hits in vain, he came forward to the lamps, assumed for a 
moment that look of droll discomfiture and blank amazement, which 

assisted more than aught else to establish his fame. 

The audience did not merely laugh then ; they roared with applause. 
Seriously, this was a hit; *twas something new; they had never in 
their lives seen any thing half so good! The actor was a man of 
talent. He had sense enough to catch the hint also; he perceived 
clearly what nena willing to accept of him if only he were will- 
ing to give it. That which he had sincerely aimed at, they would not 
for a moment encourage or admit; but if he would henceforth consent 
. wear the fool’s cap and be laughed at, they would applaud him to 

e echo. 

Liston, as i have just now said, had good sense enough to under- 
stand all this, and at once to accept the public’s offer. There was 
from that night a convention established betwixt them. He might 
be, when alone, as grave and solemn as he chose; he might love 
y and detest farce ; but as a professional man he must play the 
and above all, he must make himself ridiculous. There was 
considerable thought of mind required for this. For it-was not the 
droll character in this or that farce that made people roar and go into 
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fits-of laughter. The same droll character might be played with the 
most exquisite correctness by another artist, and ’twould be compara- 
tively insipid. It was absolutely with Liston himself, as the ugliest, 
most awkward, most unlucky and ridiculous of men, that the public 
were enchanted. To an inferior mind this would have been galling. 
He knew it, however, and endured it with the fortitude of a hero. 
Yet his magnanimity did not hinder him from feeling. And it was 
exactly this feeling, as it were of his own degradation, the-droll dis- 
comfiture and amazement not merely at cross occurrences in the scene, 
but that he himself should have turned into a mere buffoon, which, 
when expressed by Liston, delighted the audience beyond all bounds. 

So then, having once thoroughly understood what was the pre- 
dominant taste of the English public, henceforth he never looked to 
the right or the left, but with the most indomitable perseverance 
clung to downright absurdity as his safeguard and sheet-anchor. 
Thoroughly and unaffectedly amazed he no doubt was, that this alone 
should “ take the town” so comprehensively and effectually. And it 
would be difficult to imagine that he entertained any very profound 
sentiments of respect for his compatriots, who crowded night after 
night to witness such an exhibition. It was on this account, that 
having seen him (and once only) in one of his most grotesque and 
absurd characters, I considered him as an impersonised sarcasm upon 
the age. 

* * * * * * * 

So much for a one-sided view of the matter. But there is a deeply- 
rooted principle in all this, if one had patience to trace it out. How 
many of those who laughed the most uproariously at Liston, were 
themselves also grave enough and sad enough at heart, if the truth 
were known? On the contrary, such people as have usually 
nothing to do, and at the same time are amply provided with 
health and wealth, are the better, morally speaking, for occasional 
penance. And such people have strength enough to spare for tragic 
inierest, even for sermons and metaphysics ; they can well afford to 
be miserable one while. But for every ten of such idle people, there 
are perhaps one hundred or more, who, having more work on hand 
than they are able to accomplish, and no little anxiety of mind besides, 
are very sadly in need of recreation, and who therefore cotton with a 
joke just as naturally as the weary man seeks repose, or covets a 
beaker of Bishop. xl 3 

The philosophical principle of the matter is, like other principles, 
extremely simple when found out. ‘‘ We live in a Wale,” as Mrs. 

p sagely observes. People, somehow or another, are not over- 
happy in the world, and the man who (like Liston) is so fortunate in 
his misfortunes that. he can turn them to good account, transmuting 
his own blunders and mishaps into amusement or solace for others, 
approaches, perhaps, the nearest to the discovery of the philosopher’s 
stone of any one who never tried it. As a tragic actor, Liston’s failure 
was complete, and upon this failure he founded his fortune. 

». Yes, the weak (i. e. weak-minded) and the weary together do by 
their numbers make up a very important party among this world’s 
inhabitants. *T'would be utter madness to think of getting the weak 
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to appreciate the merits of profound tragedy or deep moral research. 
They are just as able to do this as to poise one hundred-weight upon 
one finger. But they could roar at Liston’s absurdities as bravely as 
the wisest. Ay, certainly, the wisest ; for our second class, the weary 
may, of course, include people of the very strongest intellects, who 
are often so thoroughly tired, that Liston at the theatre, or a reading 
of Gulliver’s travels at their own fire-side, becomes to them, for one 
evening, a boon and a blessing, which may save them, perhaps, from 
a nervous attack, and enable them to return fresh and invigorated to 
their tasks on the morrow. 

All this, it may be said, is well enough understood already. In 
practice, no doubt, it is exemplified; but I am not so sure that comic 
actors and comic writers usually meet with the profound respect and 
deference to which, in my humble opinion, they are entitled. For 
example, I am not sure that those people who went the most fre- 
quently to see Liston entertained towards him any deep sentiments 
of respect or gratitude. On the contrary, I think it is very possible 
that they laughed at his absurdities without cherishing for him in- 
dividually any deference whatsoever! This is very wrong. The 
man who, at the expense of his own natural bent and feelings, does 
afford diversion and recreation to the feeble, the sad, and the weary, is 
a benefactor to the world and to the age in which he lives. He is 
entitled to respect as well as the divine or the physician, though not, 
perhaps, to an equal degree. 

As I am now pleading for a principle, I shall not confine my 
examples to that of Liston alone. The memory of Charles Mathews, 
for the good he has done in society, ought to be cherished as well, if 
not as much, as that of Mathew Baillie or Father Mathew! It was only 
the other night that, by means of a scintilla derived from the genius 
of the former (viz. one of his comic stories recited in character), I wit- 
nessed the resuscitation of a large party from a pitiful state of ennui 
to uproarious hilarity and applause. Without the story they would have 
gone home dull and weary, and exclaimed, “ What a tiresome soirée, 
to be sure!” But with such aid, they were not only exhilarated and 
improved at the time, but had pleasant recollections for many a day 
afterwards. On this occasion, too, the performer was not without a 
share of respect as well as mere applause, for ’twas said, “ What a 
very good and kind-hearted man Mr. must be, to make such a 
fool of himself, in order to divert those idle people !” | : 

I remember when a celebrated artist des illusions vocales was first 
in England, he so delighted an eminent dignitary of the church by 
imitating the noise of a fly buzzing about the said dignitary’s wig, and 
divers other tricks, that he was invited to dine next day at the epis- 
copal residence, and treated with the utmost civility. Some fifteen 
years afterwards, the same artist, having re-assumed his proper family 
name, returned to London, being then engaged in a literary specula- 
tion of an important character, in favour of which he had already ob- 
tained testimonials of the highest respectability. 

» He sank the artist, and waited on the bishop as a literary man, and 
as a stranger. Need it be added that the reception was cold, and that 
the previous testimonials were inspected with great indifference? I 
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must add, however, that the right reverend dignitary’s sanction was 
required for a particular purpose, in regard to a public institution of 
which he is president. This was humbly represented by letter; to 
which the bishop, in a tone of very distant politeness, answered, that 
“really he had no leisure to enter into such matters, and therefore 
begged to be excused altogether.” 

Now this worthy bishop is a man after my own heart. He per- 
ceived well enough that respect and deference were due to the artist, 
who could personate a fly buzzing about his wig ; there was real merit 
in that ; but upon sound principle he remained obtuse to the claims of 
the same visiter, and could not recognise him when he came back like 
a downright bore, to chatter about a grand literary project. The 
failure was owing to the artist’s vanity and imprudence. He should 
have remembered, that though his own pursuits had changed, the 
venerable dignitary’s notions would remain just the same. _ He ought 
to have gone back in his character of insect, and buzzed in the wig 
again, after which (or, if invited to dinner, after a bottle of old port, ) 
he could have brought in the literary scheme, as a bizarre and unfore- 
seen corollary. 

Yes, the wisest of men, the chosen few in all ages, have been the 
first to exclaim, “ Dulce est desipere in loco!” “Vive la bagatelle !” 
Jonathan Swift, for example, who took these last words for his motto, 
was naturally a deep and ingenious thinker, a bitterly acute spirit, 
one of those “ blades that wear out the scabbard.” His mortal frame, 
being none of the soundest, could not have held together; he would 
have broken down or gone staring mad thirty years before his time, 
if he had not found out the value of the maxim, “ dulce est desipere.” 
It should, however, be amended as follows: “dulce ac utile est, 
desipere in loco.” 

The deepest of politicians, the most ascetic of divines, the most 
profound among philosophers, have often been remarkable for man- 
ners and habits the simplest and most playful. I remember an emi- 
nent legal authority who, before his elevation to the bench, was so 
overloaded with business, that his naturally strong constitution was 
frequently on the point of giving way, but, by good luck, he was 
possessed of a favourite cat, who, if her master chose to lie down on 
the floor, would leap across him backwards and forwards till he rose 
again. The pertinacity of the cat, in this droll and self-taught ac- 
complishment,; afforded infinite mirth to the learned counsellor, who 
when quite worn out with work, sent his clerk to another room, drank 
a cup of tea, and then stretched himself on the carpet to be leaped 
over. 

The reader thinks, perhaps, that I have rambled away from my 
subject; but it is not so. I reflect steadily on the grave importance 
of being diverted and made to laugh now and then, and on the 

ititude which we owe to people who enable us to obtain this 

nefit? I am not sure whether all the didactic poems of Cowper 
ever did more good ‘in this world than his ballad of John Gilpin ; and 
be it observed that this was founded on a story previously told to the 
Poet, and the remembrances of which saved him from despair and 
imsanity during a sleepless night. By means of Gilpin he helped 
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himself in the first place, and then also contributed to the salvation 
from blue devils) of other people. In this instance Cowper (like 
iston) turned his own misfortunes to good account, and ’twould have 
been well had he done the same thing more frequently ;— better, in 
my opinion, than translating the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Accept the following as aphorisms (or truisms, if you will,) where- 
with I shall wind up this paper. “Iwas never the wise man, any more 
than the weary, the sick or the feeble, who despises a good joke. "Tis 
rather your “ignoramus conceited of knowledge,” your superficial 
pedant, who never knew what it was to solve a really intricate 
problem, who will make a sour face when an actor like Liston appears 
on the stage, when Punch raps Judy or the Devil on the head, or 
when a kind-hearted visiter at a soirée puts on an old cloak and mob- 
cap, and revives Charles Mathews in his favourite character of an 
old woman. T. F. 


FIRST LOVE. 


Angelique. 


Anp have you felt a void in your sick heart, 
When he whose honeyed accents and sweet words 
Have held your too enraptur’d senses tranc’d — 
Wrapping your soul in blissful ecstacy ! — 
Seeing no form but his — hearing no voice! — 
When he, I say, has gone — and left you chill’d, 
As if the sun had shut its light from you — 
Then have you felt.as if the world was not — 
As if your very soul had fled away 

With him whose eyes are the sole orbs 

That form your heaven! 


Francesca. 
I fear ’tis true ! 


Angelique. 
Why, then — you love ! 
The Spanish Maiden: Old Play. 
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CHRONICLES OF “ THE FLEET.” 


BY A PERIPATICIAN. 


No. II. 


THE RUINED MERCHANT. 


CHAPTER III. 


THERE certainly is no character on the face of the earth more esti- 
mable than that of the British merchant. His enlarged intercourse 
with the world leads to an enlarged and liberal spirit of dealing with 
mankind ; his necessary avocations exercise his mind in a wholesome 
activity ; his daily experience of the value of character and of a 
good name stimulates him to preserve them, and trains him and fixes 
him in habits of truth and of fair-dealing. Liberality is his motto, cha- 
rity his virtue, generosity his practice. He is always ready to lend a 
helping hand to the weak, an assisting one to the unfortunate, and 
to look with indulgence on the errors of the head when not accom- 
panied by vices of the heart. His vocation, at the same time that it 
is one of the most honourable in itself, is also one of the most useful 
to society. He jis one of the connecting links of nations; he is the 
great agent in the interchange of the products of various. lands, and 
of the commodities and manufactures of different and distant coun- 
tries — the distributor of the wealth of the world. He is one of the 
prime promoters and conservators of peace on earth; for noone feels 
more strongly than he how much the goodwill, and the civilisation, 
and the inestimable benefits which enlightened commerce brings, are 
marred and thrown back by the evil effects of war. He is the friend 
and protector of the rights of the labouring poor, because he knows 
that by their labour all wealth is created. 


Mr. Courtney- was the-son of-one of these merchant princes of 
London, and on the death of his father succeeded to a considerable 
fortune already realised, and to a position of influence and credit which 
gave him the opportunity of increasing it toa boundless extent. Well, 
I have often wondered why people with competent fortunes cannot be 
content with what they have got instead of working and striving to 
get more than they can ever make use of. To be sure there is a Latin 
proverb, which Juvenal embodied in a verse, that ‘‘ the love of money 
increases with the acquisition of it ;” and I suppose it is some innate 
propensity of human nature that prompts most people to add heap to 
heap for the sole pleasure of the accumulation. But it never was my 
inclination to do so; perhaps it was because I never had the first 
heap to begin with. 
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However, Mr. Courtney followed up his business with an energy 
and an ardour which was remarkable even among the assiduous and 
enterprising merchants of London. The seas were covered with his 
ships ; the whole earth was embraced in his speculations. His name 
was familiar-among merchants over all the globe; and his signature 
to an obligation was as current in value as the coined money of a 
crowned king. His income more resembled the revenue of a State 
than the income of a private gentleman; and by the influence of his 
wealth he was a power in himself, to which the governments of king- 
doms paid deference, and to whom they applied in their pecuniary 
emergencies as to one whose decision was able to precipitate or pro- 
long the war or peace of empires. With all this, instead of growing 
hard and covetous with the increase of wealth — an effect which it is 
sorrowful to observe riches too often produce—he became more kindly 
and affable ; his heart grew more compassionate towards the wants and 
necessities of his fellow-ereatures ; his benevolence increased with his 
means of doing good ; so that it is no wonder that he was as popular 
among the poor as he was reverenced by the rich, and esteemed by 
the wise and good. 

Such was the character of Mr. Courtney. And nothing can better 
exemplify the vicissitudes of human affairs, and the misfortunes to 
which the best, and apparently the most secure in fortune, are liable, 
than the downfal from his high estate experienced by that most ami- 
able gentleman. The story would be too long, nor does it enter into 
my plans to relate the details of the various accidents which led to 
Mr. Courtney’s failure: my object is rather to illustrate the effect of 
arrest and of imprisonment for debt on those whom misfortune had 
already overtaken, and whom malice or mistake of judgment had con- 
demned to waste out an unprofitable life in this living tomb. I shall 
pass over, therefore, the long and technical history of his gradual 
failure and ultimate ruin, and come to the result. I am glad to be 
able to state, however, for his sake, and for the affection that I bore him, 
that so well was he esteemed that no man could be found to make 
him bankrupt ; and so evident was it that his failure was caused nei- 
ther by profuse expenditure on his part, nor by imprudent specula- 
tions, that the whole of his creditors, as it was thought, consented to 
allow him to wind up his affairs and pay them by degrees, as his assets 
came in, the dividend which his estate would allow. I say almost all 
consented ; but, as is almost always the case, as I have observed, on 
such occasions, one or two creditors of no great amounts held them- 
selves aloof, and without manifesting any hostile intentions at the time, 
waited for the opportunity when they might insist on their claims at 
such a disadvantage to their debtor that he would be obliged to pay 
them or hazard total ruin; beguiling him the while into the belief, 
that although they did not formally agree to the arrangement signed 
by the other creditors, they were willing to share with the rest. 

By great exertions, Mr. Courtney was enabled to fulfil all his en- 
gagements with his creditors, excepting those who had not legally 

iven their consent to the ; but he had deposited 


general agreement 
sum sufficient to pay them an equal dividend, and was almost in a 
position to recommence business in a humble way, when the dissen- 
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tient creditors peremptorily demanded the whole of the sum due to 
them in virtue of the original debts. This was a thunderbolt to 
poor Courtney, and it was in vain that he tried to struggle against the 
unexpected difficulty. 

I ought to say, here, that during the time of his prosperity he had 
married, and had one son and one daughter. ‘The son had made a 
voyage to India about a year before the death of his mother. 
The daughter, it appeared, had unwittingly given affront to one of 
the creditors who now assailed her father, by refusing in a decided 
manner to receive his addresses, which had been pressed upon her 
with the importunity and rudeness of one who knew that he had the 
family in his power. Louisa, her father told me, would have tem- 
porised with the man, had she known the possible consequences of 
her slighting him; but she was ignorant of his claims; and her father 
took care not to allow any feelings of filial affection on her part to in- 
fluence her in so important an act of her life. 

‘And what did this man do?” asked I, not seeing how the 
matter stood. 

“ That is the man,” replied Mr. Courtney, “who arrested me at a 
time when he thought the suddenness of the shock, and the misery 
which it would cause to my daughter as well as to myself, might place 
her in his power as a humble suppliant for her father’s release from 

rison. 

re I see,” said I; “ and what does your daughter say to it ?” 

** She does not know it; she knows only that I have been arrested 
by an old creditor; I have carefully concealed from her that the 
man whom she refused is the one whose vindictiveness has placed me 
here.” 

“ And what do the other creditors who stood out say to it ?” 

“There are no other creditors now; my solicitor tells me that this 
man has bought up their debts, so that he is now my sole creditor 
and master.” 

“It is a frightful thing,” said I, “that one man should be allowed 
to exercise such power over another as to deprive him of his liberty ! 
I wonder if the time will ever come when this barbarous law will be 
repealed ? ” 

“I feel confident,” said Mr. Courtney, “from my experience as a 
merchant, that not only will arrest on mesne process be abolished, 
but that it will be declared-by the general voice of society, and by the 
solemn decision of the legislature, that the law of arrest is not only 
impolitic and useless, but cruel and barbarous. And more than that ; 
—TIfeel equal confidence that imprisonment, even after judgment, 
will be abolished in all cases where there has been neither fraud nor 
culpable improvidence; and that the practice of putting a man in 
prison because he is unfortunate, will be universally denounced as 
disgraceful to a christian country !” 

“How much misery,” said I, “would be saved, if the legislature 
would condescend to lay aside party conflicts, and to examine 
inte this matter without delay. How many broken hearts would be 

! How many suicides would be saved! How vast an amount 
suffering and vice would be prevented.” 
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As I have said before, all legislation is founded on an erroneous 
notion, which, until people clear their heads of it, will always infect 
and marr all legislation in respect to the laws of debtor and creditor. 
That erroneous notion is, that there is an innate disinclination in all 
men to pay their debts; whereas it is precisely the contrary principle 
that prevails. I never knew a man, except in a case here and there 
where the man was a rascal, and it is not on exceptions but on 
generalities that legislation ought to be founded,—I say, I never 
knew a man who was not desirous but anxious to pay his debts. 
But the legislature has ever proceeded on the contrary supposition ; 
so that all the laws relating to debtor and creditor have been made 
with a view to force the debtor to do that which he is willing enough 
to do if he could. Now if the legislature, instead of racking its inven- 
tion to devise all sorts of pains, and penalties, and tortures, to wrench 
from the debtor what he has not got, had directed its attention to 
devise facilities for enabling the debtor to pay as far as he can, and 
not to break him down so utterly and irremediably as for ever to 
deprive him of the power of paying his debts, all would be the 
gainers to an incalculable degree. For the creditor would have a 
chance of his money which now he has not; the debtor would have a 
chance of retrieving his position and of fulfilling his obligations, 
which every man in his heart longs to do, which now he has not; 
and society would not be put to the expense of all the apparatus of 
the law and of its huge prisons for confining unfortunate debtors ; 
which ought to be regarded only as ingenious inventions for fur- 
thering the revengeful feelings of the vindictive creditor, and for 
preventing the debtor, most effectually, from ever paying him. 

And don’t let it be supposed, when I say so decidedly that it is an 
innate principle with men to be desirous of paying their debts, that I 
am asserting anything that is new, or strange, or unfounded, or in- 
capable of demonstration. The proof of the truth of what I say may 
be deduced from the practice and feeling existing in this prison itself 
—this debtors’ prison. Those who have not had the advantage of 
being confined in the Fleet. Prison cannot of course have the same 
opportunity as myself of being acquainted with the fact to which I 
testify: but there are hundreds of thousands who know that in a 
debtors’ prison nothing is considered more disgraceful than for a 
man not to pay his debts when he has the means; and that there is 
nothing that a debtor confined in prison more strives to do than to 
keep up his credit and to discharge his obligations with punctuality. 
Now it might be expected that if there was any place more than 
another where a man would be regardless of maintaining his credit 
it would be in a debtors’ prison, in which he is put for the very 
reason of his having already failed in his pecuniary obligations. 
I say it might be expected that a debtor in such a place would not be 
scrupulous about preserving his credit, but on the contrary, regardless 
reckless of what might be thought of him on that point, seeing 
Se ree be considered that he had no character 
eto t instead feeling existing, the opposite one pre- 
vails; proving that the debtor does but carry with him and cee 
the habit of mind and the innate feeling of anxiety to stand well with 
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his fellows for trust and honesty, which actuates him to pay what he 
owes on all occasions, and even to his own inconvenience and 
distress. 

But seeing the sure and certain progress of civilization, I am led 
to hope that men will be wise at last, and place the question upon its 
proper footing ; and come, in the end, to see that it is exceedingly 
prejudicial to the community at large to strip one of its members of 
all that he possesses, and to turn him houseless, naked, and friendless 
into the streets! But I have dwelt on this point in another place, so 
I shall say no more about it here, but go on with my story. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was about three weeks after Mr. Courtney’s arrival in the prison 
that I missed him for several days in his accustomed walk ; for I ought 
to say that about a month after his entrance he had been so fortunate 
as to be able to hire a room for himself, at a rate which, high as it 
was, could not be called immoderate for the time, for he got it for a 
pound a week, for the prison was very full. 

I missed him, as I say, for several days; and the answer through 
his door always was, that he was not very well, and would not leave 
his room that morning. So, on the fifth day, after I had walked up 
and down a little while, smoking my pipe, and a little uneasy that he 
did not appear — for the day was fine, and the sun was shining cheer- 
fully over the iron spikes of the wall, — I determined to ascertain the 
reason of his keeping in his room so closely. ‘This time, the moment 
I knocked, Louisa came to the door, and, in a faint voice, said — 

“Come in! ” 

I was grieved to find her father lying on a sort of wooden sofa, 
which served him for a bed at night, in a very weak condition. I 
had observed for some days before that he had walked languidly ; but 
that did not particularly surprise me, as it is by no means uncommon 
for persons to fall into a low despairing way in this place. His 
daughter resumed her seat by his side, with her face to the light, and 
I was struck with the very thin look that she had; however it was 
natural, as I thought, that she should fret on account of her father’s im- 
prisonment. But there was a something about her eyes which I fan- 
cied was a little wild and odd ; she looked about as if she was seeking 
for something, and seemed to be in pain occasionally. Her father, too, 
was by turns excited and depressed, and lay uneasily, as it seemed to 
me, on his bed. I had noticed about a week before that he had no 
coat, and that he wore an old coloured: dressing-gown, which covered 
him from head to foot, and concealed whatever he had on beneath. 
But now I missed the dressing-gown, and on looking round the room 
I observed that there were no stray articles of apparel lying about ; 
and on regarding his daughter attentively, I perceived that she was 
as thinly and as scantily clad as it was possible for any one to be, con- 
sidering the coldness of the weather. I did not think it was so bad 
asit'was; but I guessed from the symptoms — for I was used to the 
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gradual disappearance of the wearing apparel among the inmates, and 
knew well what that meant — that there was a lack of money in the 
house. Now I had received that very morning a sum which had been 
paid to me for an advertisement which I had written for a foreign 
singer, who with very kind consideration had forwarded me the seven 
and sixpence, which was the price agreed on, by aspecial messenger. 
I was casting over in my mind how I should introduce the subject in 
as delicate a way as possible, so that my offering an advance of money 
should not appear as if I thought them in a state of destitution, when 
Louisa suddenly cried out, as she caught sight of something from the 
window, — 

“ There’s a man with bread!” 

The eager and famished look which she gave as she said this made 
her father fear that she had betrayed their secret, and he reddened 
up with shame and mortification ; for the greatest humiliation which 
can befal one in the prison is to be thought poor—so ingrained is that 
feeling in the souls of all, even of the wretchedest and the poorest ! 
Louisa coloured, and for a moment became crimson all over; but in 
an instant after her face resumed the ashy paleness which I had ob- 
served at first, save a spot of red on each cheek, which looked unna- 
tural ; her eyes too were very bright and restless. All these were 
signs and tokens which I could not mistake ; so I said, in a careless 
way,— 

“IT came to propose that we should dine together to-day ; that is, if 
you will allow me to bring my dinner to your room and join it to 
your's; for I have bought a great piece of meat, I said, which will 
not keep, and if some one does not help me to get through with it, it 
will be a waste :” and without waiting for a reply, which I saw they 
were too embarrassed to give, I went out, and at once bought a half- 
quartern loaf, with a quarter of a pound of butter, and a large slice 
of cheese, at the shop in the fair. 

“ See,” said I, taking the things in, “how rich I am. I have brought 
these in first; and if Miss Courtney will lay the cloth, we shall be 
getting things ready.” 

The poor girl, at the sight of the bread, was nearly overcome. She 
seized the loaf with a trembling hand, and at first tried to break 
a piece off, but not being able from her weakness and nervousness to 
do it, she pointed to the bread, and then to her father, and with 
a sort of scream cried out wildly, — 

“He!” pointing to her father— “and I too! We have not eaten 
food for more than four days!” ‘Then, bursting into an hysterical fit 
of tears, she fainted away from exhaustion, and from the sight of the 
food so unexpectedly brought to her for which she was craving. 

I was in a great fright, for I never could bear to see women in that 
way; but I had presence of mind enough to make haste after 
a who lived in the fair, and he, coming up, between her 
father and him, they contrived to restore her, though not without 
difficulty, for the faint was a very bad one, on account of her extreme 
weakness. Now that the Doctor had appeared in the matter — and I 
must say of him that he was one of the most benevolent old 

gentlemen I ever knew — it became necessary that some explanation 
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should be given to account for the young lady’s illness. The women 
in the prison were very much in the habit of fainting away and 
going off in hysterics from all sorts of causes, the Doctor informed 
me—as indeed was natural enough, poor things! living in the dreadful 
way they did; so that when the Doctor found that there was a 
reserve in communicating the reason of Miss Courtney’s faint, he 
ascribed it to some love affair, and asked no more about it, only 
begging them, if there should be any return of the complaint, 
to send for him immediately. 

I was glad to see, on my return to their room after the lapse 
of some time, that a considerable part of the loaf had been consumed, 
and that my friends seemed the better for it. As the exclamation of 
his daughter had revealed to me the secret which both had so long 
concealed, I made no scruple of reproaching them both for not 
having made me acquainted with the fact of their condition. It was 
Miss Courtney who spoke, and she told me, that for some time past 
they had been obliged to part with every little valuable they pos- 
sessed, till they had nothing left; and then, with great hesitation and 
reluctance, she confessed that they had sold or pledged their clothes 
for food, till at last they had none left that they could part with. 
She told me me that both she and her father felt a sort of delirium 
from hunger, but that she felt it most on the morning when I 
discovered their destitute state. I felt hurt at first with Louisa 
and with her father for having concealed from me, their friend, 
the actual state of their affairs; but I had so often seen people 
in the prison who had fallen from affluence to poverty bear the 
very extremity of want and hunger without complaint rather 
than confess their absolute poverty, though in a prison, that I 
could not find it in my heart to be angry with them long: but the 
experience of her father’s sufferings during that terrible time had the 
most disastrous effect on the fate of the affectionate Louisa; for, 
although she could bear her own agony in silence, she could not bear 
to witness her father’s pain ; and this is the way that it fell out. 

The poor girl, wearied out with exhaustion, fell asleep on her father’s 
couch, I rose to leave the room, but he motioned me to stay, 
thinking it did not matter, I suppose, whether an old man of threescore- 
and-ten was present or not; and by little and little we got into 
conversation : but his heart being full of his daughter and of her suf- 
ferings, which-she bore with-such patient fortitude, he could talk of 
nothing but her; and by degrees he began to talk of the 
creditor who had arrested him, and who, in order to revenge 
himself of the affront put upon him by Mr. Courtney’s daughter, 
as he chose to consider it, had endeavoured to wound her in her 
tenderest point by wreaking his vengeance on her father. Mr. 

urtney was so earnest, and I was so interested, that I believe, 
for the moment, we both forgot the sleeping girl; but, chancing to 
turn my head round at a little rustling which I heard behind me, 
for we were sitting with our backs to the sofa, I beheld her 
with her eyes fixed on her father with an expression which I can 
never forget, and in which surprise, reproach, and filial love were 
Strangely blended, and which quickly changed to an air of desperate 
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determination. She put her finger to her lips, to intimate to me 
that I was not to notice that she was awake— an intimation which I 
had the thoughtlessness or the weakness to comply with; for some- 
how, old as I was, I felt a pleasure in being made a confidant by 
a young and beautiful woman. And there I did wrong —very 
wrong; and God knows the anguish of the bitter repentance which 
I have suffered from that act, unimportant as it seemed at the 
time, and venial as some may think it was in its commission ! 
And it is enough, perhaps, that human beings should be responsible 
for the direct results of their actions without being made ac- 
countable for their indirect consequences: for who can tell what 
may be the effect even of his slightest acts? The smallest pebble 
cast into the sea, philosophers say, must affect the vibration of 
the whole mass of the ocean; and so it is with man’s actions! 

It has been with this reflection that I have endeavoured to console 
myself for becoming an accomplice with Louisa in concealing from 
her father the fact of her having overheard his conversation about 
her suitor and his persecutor. Alas! that apparently insignificant 
departure from truth cost three lives! 


CHAPTER V. 


I mape Mr. Courtney take four shillings of the five that were left ; 
and that lasted them pretty well for four days. It was leaving 
myself rather short ; and, as ill-luck would have it, no work came in, 
so I was obliged to live on the remaining shilling as well as I could : 
but I could not bear to see that beautiful girl wanting food. It is ridicu- 
lous to talk of love at my age, but I certainly had a great affection 
for that girl; I felt it from the first. And she seemed to be attached 
tome: that was, of course, because I had done a little service to her 
father when he first came in here. I remember one day —but this was 
previous to the scene which I have described about the breadj/—I went 
into their room rather better dressed than usual, for I had on my pea- 
ee coat with basket buttons, which had been in and out of pawn 

or years past, with a nice frilled shirt that I seldom wore, because of 
the expense of the plaiting ; and I had taken a little pains. with my 
hair,— not that I ever cared to disguise my age, but I always had a 
young look ; and, I may say it now that such vanities are over 
with me, I was considered to be not a bad-looking man in my time ; 
and I had still a pretty good head of hair at the sides and back — 
white, as may be supposed ; but that accorded with my complexion. 
Well—1I don’t know why I run on in this way ; but old men have 
always had a privilege to talk, from Homer’s time downwards : by the 
by, they will call me the Nestor of the Fleet.—I went into the 
room, I say, when Louisa was there, as she always was in the day- 
time, and she exclaimed, “ How well you look to-day!” I thought 
I never saw her look so handsome ; but she was a beautiful creature! 
And she had such little winning ways; and she used to fill my pipe 
with her delicate fingers (I always used short-cut) so daintily, and 
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pretended to like the smell of tobacco, that I do believe if I had been 
a little younger, —but this is all very foolish. But I love to linger on 
the remembrance of her. Poor Louisa! she was the last ray of light 
that shone on me in this dreary prison.— Well, I must finish my 
story. 

T chumved during the four days following that on which I had 
discovered the Courtneys’ condition, that Louisa never smiled and 
seldom spoke, but seemed absorbed by some thought which engrossed 
all her faculties. I felt uneasy—lI did not well know why; but I was 
possessed with a vague presentiment of some coming evil. 

Mr. Courtney once or twice talked of the possibility of the 
return of his son; and I observed that Louisa caught at the idea 
eagerly: but when he came to consider the little probability there 
was of his son coming back for many years, of the uncertainty of his 
prospects, and of the unhealthiness of the climate, she returned again 
to her melancholy abstraction, and seemed plunged in the same black 
despair which had recently overwhelmed her. I could not help being 
struck, however, by her manner when her father spoke of a Captain 
Morton, to whom, it seemed, her brother was to go on his arrival 
in India. When her father dwelt on the good heart and the amiable 
qualities of Captain Morton, and on the kind and brotherly reception 
which his son was sure to receive from his old friend, I remarked that 
Louisa blushed and breathed thick, and that the tears rushed into her 
eyes. It struck me that there had been an intimate acquaintance 
between Miss Courtney and that Captain Morton. I left the room, 
and smoked my pipe up and down the gallery, a good deal discomposed 
by the thoughts that assailed me of the pain and disappointment to 
which all are exposed in this world of care and sorrow! 

When I went with her father to the gate that evening, to see his 
daughter out of the prison, the gas-light, shining full in her face, made 
her paleness assume so ghastly a hue, that Iwas alarmed. She kissed 
her father most affectionately just before she went through the gate, 
which was unusual, as she generally wished him good night in his 
own room. But on this occasion she clung to him with a sort of 
desperate fondness; and I saw, though her features were rigid as 
marble, that her eyes shone with a supernatural brightness! Just as 
she went out she gave her hand to me; and when I pressed it in mine 
I thought it felt icy cold. I did not like all these appearances, 
although I did not know what definite cause to ascribe them to; and 
I went to bed in a very melancholy state; and next morning I felt 
very weak and low, which was owing, perhaps, to my not having had 
any supper, and to my not knowing how to get any breakfast. 
Luckily I had a little tobacco left, so I sat down and smoked, with my 
eyes directed towards the entrance of the yard—not expecting to see 
Miss Courtney, however, for it was before the gate was opened ; and I 
always made it a rule to be ready at the entrance to accompany her to 
her father’s room. 

When the clock struck the hour for opening the gate I went to the 
lobby to meet her, but I did not take my pipe. I felt very dull that 
morning,—and the turnkey, who was a remarkably civil and polite 
person, remarked it; for all the officers were always very respectful 
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to’me, in deference to my long residence in the prison and my re- 
spectability. I made some civil reply to the turnkey’s remark —I 
forget what, and kept my eyes fixed on the door through which 
strangers passed to the lobby. 

“You are waiting for Miss Courtney ?” said the turnkey. 

“ Yes,” said I, “Iam: Miss Courtney is late this morning.” 

I had no idea that my attention to Miss Courtney had been re- 
marked, which shows how careful gentlemen should be in their 
attentions to ladies, lest they should unthinkingly compromise their 
reputations, and give occasion for disparaging reports; and I was 
astonished when the turnkey said, with a knowing look, and lifting 
up the key which he held in his hand in an admonishing way :— 

“Ah! Mr. Seedy, you have been a rare one in your days, I’ll be 
bound; but you are a little too old to play the gallant now.” 

I declare I never felt more hurt in my life. But the vulgarity and 
impertinent familiarity of these people is disgusting. I said nothing, 
but left the lobby, and waited by the iron rails so that I could see 
Louisa when the door opened; but I waited and waited, and no 
Louisa came. Her father came down, and I expressed to him my 
surprise that his daughter had not come in, with her usual punctuality, 
—‘“to make breakfast,’’ 1 was going to say; but I remembered that, 
most likely, he had nothing for breakfast that morning, like myself; so 
I checked myself, that I might not hurt his feelings. Well, there we 
stood waiting and wondering; and at last I asked one of the char- 
women of the place to go to Miss Courtney’s lodging, and inquire for 
her,—for she still lodged at the rooms of their old servant, who, by- 
_the-way, had only just sufficient to live on. She informed us, on her 
return, that the young lady had gone out early that morning with 
another lady and a gentleman, who fetched her in a coach; that she 
was dressed in white, as if she was going to a wedding ; but that she 
was in such a fainting state that they were obliged to lift her into the 
coach ; and that then the coach drove away. 

We looked at one another at this—her father and I, —for the same 
thought flashed on both of us on the instant. Her father took hold 
of my arm, and went with me into the corner of the yard ; and, if he 
had not sat down on the long seat that went all along the side of the 
yard under the wall, I am sure he would have fallen. | 

“I have a suspicion,” he said, “of the reason of Louisa not.coming 
in this morning.” And then he looked at me, as if to divine my 
thoughts. 

I was very grave. 

“That heroic girl,” said he, “has by some means found out the 
secret of the cause of my imprisonment, and she has sacrificed her- 
self to that man for my sake !” 

I could not speak. If the whole building of the prison had been 
placed on my heart, I could not have felt a heavier load. 

*‘How she has discovered the secret,” he continued, “I cannot 
imagine ; but this dressing in white, and the story of the gentleman 
and lady taking her away in a coach, seems to show that she has 
taken a desperate resolution.” 

I did not know what to say. I did not like her to marry at all. I 
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was not such an old fool as to suppose that she could marry me; but 
the news of her being about to marry some one else gave me a shock 
which I cannot well describe; it was cutting me off from her for 
ever: and the idea of her marrying, under such circumstances, a man 
whom she disliked—forcing herself to the most dreadful sacrifice 
which woman can offer — made me shudder. I remained silent, in a 
sort of whirl and confusion of thought; for the news had come so 
suddenly upon me that I did not know in what light to view it, or what 
to do. But her father looking at me with an anxious air, as if 
expecting me to say something, and indeed looking up to me, I believe, 
for consolation under such an afflicting calamity, I tried to put the 
best face upon the matter I could; so I said, trying to throw a little 
cheerfulness into my tone :— 

“ This may not turn out so bad at last as we both think. One 
thing seems to be in favour of the man: if our surmises are indeed 
true, he marries your daughter without fortune, and at a time when 

our own affairs are at the lowest possible ebb. Matters are so bad,” 
said I, “that they cannot well be worse.” 

He shook his head, and replied mournfully : — 

“You do not know Louisa! You have no idea of the depth of 
feeling and the strength of resolution which lie under that gentle 
exterior and modest softness. Besides,”—here he hesitated, but 
presently he went on, — “besides, I have reason to fear that her 
affections; — but all that had better be buried in oblivion now! Let 
us send out again, and try if we can get any further information.” 

There was a quiet and discreet man, about my own age, who acted 
as a messenger for the inmates of the prison, and whom I knew to be 
trustworthy. He had been confined for debt in the Fleet for more 
than thirty years himself; and when he was discharged—which he 
was from the death of his creditor, whose representatives did not care 
to keep a penniless debtor in prison any longer ; not having any rela- 
tions living, nor knowing where to go, he had remained hanging about 
the prison, where he did odd jobs, and went on errands; and as his 
integrity was so great that he could be trusted with money without 
counting, he got a good deal of employment, and contrived to pick 
up a decent livelihood. Seeing him standing by the entrance, I 
beckoned to him, and explaining as much as was, necessary, begged 


him to endeavour to trace where Miss Courtney had gone, and what 


was the meaning of the cireumstance reported by the charwoman. 
He agreed to do this. willingly ; and we walked about the yard waiting 
for him to come back. He was a long time gone, and I got more 
and more uneasy. Her father, I could see, was internally agitated by 
a terrible conflict ; but he mastered his emotion, though the muscles 
of his upper lip were contracted with a quivering convulsion that 
was painful to see. Suddenly, I saw our messenger return. He 
came in at a brisk but tottering pace to the spot where we were 
Standing. I could see in a moment that he was the bearer of some 
strange news, for his face was flushed and heated with the haste that 
he had made to get back, and he came up to us in great agitation. 
He looked at me as if asking for my sanction to tell his story; but I 
fearing the worst, without saying a word, led Mr. Courtney, who was 
p 4 
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stricken with dread, and submissive as a child, to his own room ; 
and when I had shut the door, I nodded to the messenger to go on 
with his story. He was still reluctant, so I proceeded to question 
him as calmly as I could,— 

“ You went to Miss Courtney’s lodging ? ” 

“ She was not there.” 

*‘ Could you trace the coach ?” 

“IT did; but ——” 

“ Where did it take her to?” 

“Tt took her,” he replied, with a good deal of hesitation, and 
looking at her father, “to a church.” 

Her father turned his eyes on mine with a despairing look. 

I did not know how to frame the next question; but while I was 
studying it, the messenger continued :— 

“ They told me there, that a lady had been brought to the church ; 
but that she was so ill that the clergyman at first refused to perform 
the ceremony. But the lady recovering a little, insisted ; and so 
she was married!” 

Her father here groaned, and put his hands before his face. 

“ And was that all?” I asked. 

No!” replied the man, with still greater hesitation, and looking 
alternately at me and at her father. “I ascertained where the coach 
which took them away from the church had been ordered to drive, and 
I followed them there.” 

“ And then e 

*‘T knocked at the door, and said, ‘ I had come from the young lady’s 
father. It was a woman-servant that opened the door ; — and there 
was a great bustle of running up and down stairs. While I stood at 
the door a lad brushed past us; and the woman wanted to question 
him, but he said, ‘ Don’t stop me; I’m going for a doctor?’” 

“Who for?” said I, for my heart misgave me: and Mr. Courtney 
gazed at the man with intense emotion, watching for his next words. 

“It was for the young lady. She had fainted away the moment 
she quitted the church, and nothing they could do could restore her. 
I waited in the hall, for nobody took much notice of me in the confu- 
sion, till the doctor came. He went up-stairs very quick, and after some 
time came down again slowly. An elderly-looking woman came down 
with him ; and I heard him say at the door, ‘ There isno hope.’ As 
the lady turned back from the door she noticed me, and asked me my 
business. I said I had come there from Mr. Courtney to inquire 
about his daughter. The lady mused for a moment on this, and then 
said, ‘ It’s a bad business; and I told my brother he was wrong: I 
don’t know how you are to break it to her father,’ said she.” 

He stopped here, and could not go on. All this while Mr. Court- 
ney was gazing at him, with his hands clasped. I admired the firm- 
ness with which he received the dreadful intelligence ; but I was mis- 
taken. I thought it better that he should know the worst while 
he seemed so well able to bear it; so I urged the messenger to 
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proceed. 


_ “ What was it exactly,” said I, “that the lady said to you?” 
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I saw that her poor father was choking, but he gave no outward 
sign of his inward suffering, except by the quivering of his lips. I 
whispered to the messenger to go away, and then turned my attention 
to my friend. He motioned to me to put my face close to his, and in 
a hollow voice which made me start, for I never had heard such sounds 
from human throat before, he said, — 

“JT will go to her !” 

“You forget,” I said, trying to soothe him, “that you cannot go 
to her: we are in prison.” 7 

“T will ask the warden,” he said; “ he cannot refuse me.” 

He got up from his chair, and, staggering out of his room, I helping 
him as well as I could, and others assisting as we went down stairs 
and across the yard, he was shown with me into the warden’s room. 
But he was too much overpowered with his own emotion to speak ; 
so it was I who had to make the necessary explanations: but the 
officer who acted for the warden said it was quite against the rules, 
and totally out of the question. It would be equivalent, he said, to 
an escape; and he should be saddled with the debt.” 

“‘ But he will be sure to come back,” said 1; “it is easy to* take 
precautions to prevent an escape. Surely you will not refuse to let a 
father see his dying child, who has sacrificed herself for him, and 
perhaps in vain! Such a favour would not be refused to a prisoner 
in a gaol accused of murder: and what terrible crime is there in being 
guilty of debt to place a man in a worse condition than a murderer ?” 
But all representations, entreaties, and expostulations were useless. 

It was in vain that Mr. Courtney, recovering his voice, appealed to 
the feelings of the official with an eloquence and a pathos that would 
have softened the heart of a savage. But I do wrong to compare the 
customs of savages with the usages of men calling themselves civilised : 
there is no set of savages on the face of the earth who would practise 
towards each other the cruelties and barbarities which civilised men, 
in the name of the law, commit on their fellow-creatures. It was, I 
say, all in vain; he might as well have spoken to the stone walls of 
the prison. 

I coaxed my poor friend back to his room, but I thought he would 
have dashed out his brains against the walls in his mad excitement at 
being stopped, by the cruel severity of the law, from visiting his 
dying girl before she breathed her last. He stamped, and tore his 
hair, and cursed the law-makers and the law-executors; arraigning 
even Providence in his phrenzy for permitting such abominations 
to exist on earth ; comparing mankind to fiends who deserved all the 
calamities that afflicted them, for permitting the exercise of such 
cruelty on one another as that which now separated him from his 
child. I rebuked him for this gently, saying that he must not make 
the many responsible for the sins of the few; and I tried to bring his 
mind back to a right state, urging him to submit to the dispensations 
of Providence, who, doubtless, had good reasons for permitting the 
misery which prevails in the world to continue for a time, in order to 
work out some wise and benevolent ends, which, to our limited 
faculties, are mysterious and inscrutable. I succeeded in calming 
him, or rather, he was worn out with the tearing conflict of his own 
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grief ; and I placed him on the sofa, on which he lay moaning. I sat 
by the window watching him, and turning over in my mind all sorts 
of projects, but all wild and impracticable, when, suddenly, I saw a 
bustle at the entrance of the yard. The people who were sauntering 
about flocked to the door-way, as if something extraordinary had 
happened. Presently after, several men appeared bearing a sofa 
without a back, and resembling a stretcher, such as is used for 
transporting bodies which have met with sudden death or accident in 
the streets. As soon as the sofa was turned round, and the men 
began to descend the two or three steps leading into the yard, I 
distinguished on the sofa the body of a female dressed in white, and 
with her feet wrapped in shawls. I guessed in a moment who that 
female was : I did not doubt that the death-stricken Louisa, finding 
her end approaching, had insisted on being conveyed to her father in 
the prison. And it was so, as I learnt afterwards. 

The whole prison was in a state of great excitement, as may be 
supposed, for Miss Courtney was known by sight to nearly all the 
inmates, who respected her for her reserved and modest demeanour, 
and for her devotion to her father. I felt that a terrible scene was 
approaching ; but I was at a loss at the moment how to communicate 
to Mr. Courtney that his daughter was being brought up-stairs. 
While I was deliberating, there was a tap at the door, which I 
opened, when I found the procession on the outside. There was no 
noise, although the passage was thronge’ with anxious faces; but 
somehow the story of the poor girl’s devotion — how she had sacrificed 
herself in the hope of obtaining her father’s liberty — had got abroad, 
and there was a feeling of deep admiration at the act, and of solemn 
awe at the catastrophe. There were several of the charwomen 
about who were the usual attendants on the prisoners, and with their 
assistance I conveyed Louisa into her father’s cell, after first apprising 
him of her arrival. We laid her on her father’s couch ;— it was 
evident that she was dying. She had in her hand a paper which she 
grasped tenaciously, seeming to concentrate all her remaining powers 
of life in that one act. She tried to speak, but she only muttered 
some inarticulate words which we could not understand ; but we 
gathered from a feeble gesture which she made that she wished to 
present the paper to her father. He took it; but all his faculties 
seemed and he could neither read it nor open it : he held 
it forward to me. | 


My own hands trembled very much, and my eyes were so dim that 
I could hardly see, but I made a shift to read it. The paper was an 
undertaking on the part of her father’s detaining creditor to abandon 
all his claims on her father on the morning of the daughter’s marriage 
with him. My poor friend looked at the stone walls of his cell, and 
then at his daughter: he could not speak ; but I could see what was 
passing in his mind: his looks spoke as plainly as words that he 
would gladly have remained in prison to the end of his life, than pur- 
chase freedom at He knelt down by his daughter’s 
as it; and then he kissed her 
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but she could not! Life was ebbing fast! She made a little motion 
with her hand, as I stood by crying like a child; but her father shed 
no tear! I took her hand, and I thought I felt a feeble pressure: it 
was the poor girl’s thanks for the little acts of kindness I had shown 
to her father! I tried to summon up fortitude to speak some words 
of consolation, and I asked her, very gently, if she would like to see a 
clergyman ? 

She made another motion with her hand, but whether it was an 
assent or not I could not tell; and I was about to repeat the question, 
when I was stopped by a hurried knock at the door, as if given by 
some one in haste. I went to open it, but before I had time to place 
my hand on the handle, it was opened from the outside, and a young 
man entered hastily, followed by another gentleman, tall, and in a mili- 
tary frock-coat. ‘The exclamation of Mr. Courtney as they entered 
revealed at once the name and relationship of the younger one. 

“ My son!” he exclaimed, in a voice and with an expression of 
mingled joy and sorrow—‘“my son! In such a place !—and at 
such a time! And you, too, Morton!” he exclaimed to the other. 

“ Louisa!” exclaimed Morton. “My God! how is this?” 

At this cherished name, and at the sound of the long-loved voice, 
the dying Louisa sprang up from the couch as if she had received an 
electric shock, and opening her eyes, which were lit up with a bril- 
liancy that actually seemed to shed light throughout the cell, she 
fixed them on Morton, and uttered a scream, so loud, so shrill, so full 
of agony, that it penetrated into our very souls, while the stone walls 
of the cell seemed to vibrate with the thrilling sound! 

“‘Kdmund!” she cried out, as she raised up her arms and stretched 
them towards him. It was the first word that she had spoken, and it 
was her last. Edmund Morton flew to her; but at his approach some 
dreadful recollection seemed to come over her. She hurriedly felt 
for the third finger of her left hand; she held it up, and pointed to 
the fatal ring which encircled it. With a frantic gesture she tore it 
off and flung it from her. I heard its faint tinkle as it struck on the 
stone floor. ‘Then, placing her hand on her heart, her head slowly 
bent forward, like a flower drooping, and her body falling slowly 
back, she sank on the couch ;—she was dead! 

“ Who lias done this?” said Morton, frantically ; “and what is the 
meaning of this ring ?-- Has-she been forced to marry? Can it be ?” 
said he, looking at her father with a fearful look of suspicion. 

I laid my hand on him and led him from the cell. The son fol- 
lowed us. I took him to the end of the gallery, by the window, 
where there was no one to overhear us, and there, in few words, I 
told him the truth of the case. He made no reply; but I saw that 
he clenched his teeth, and bit his lip till the blood started. 

“ George,” he said, “ go to your father.” 

George Courtney mused for a moment, and went in. I did not like 
to accompany him at such a time of sorrow, so I remained outside ; 
but he had not been in the room many seconds before he opened the 
door hastily, and beckoning me in, pointed to his father. 

His father was kneeling by the side of poor Louisa; his hands 
clasped, as if in prayer, and his head leaning forward and resting on 
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her body. I approached him reverently ; but I was alarmed at a cer- 
tain air of motionless rigidity which his attitude presented. I went 
up to him and felt his hand ; he made no sign! I raised: up his head ; 
he made no resistance! I felt his pulse; there was no pulse! The 
shock had killed him! 

I cannot pretend to describe the anguish of his son! ‘“ Mother! 
father ! sister!”—he kept on repeating— “all dead!” It was with 
difficulty that I could force him away from the room to allow the ne- 
cessary offices to be performed on the bodies of the father and daughter. 
I got him to my room, where he laid down on the bed in a state of 
grief which no solace could reach. I sat up with him all night. He 
asked repeatedly for Morton. And in the morning, when the gate 
was opened, his impatience to see his friend became excessive, almost 
to delirium. Alas! the news of his friend came too soon. An old 
chum of mine called me out of my room soon after the gate was opened, 
and asked me if the name of the tall gentleman, whom all the prison 
by some means had learnt was the lover of Louisa, was not Morton, 
and at the same time pointed out to me an account in the newspaper 
headed “ Fatal Duel.” I could not see to read it in the dusk of the 
passage, so I took the paper into my room. I was afraid to look at 
it; and I stood by the window, holding the paper in my hand. Young 
Courtney saw by my look that there was something in the paper which 
concerned him; and taking it from me, his eye caught the heading of 
the paragraph, and he ran over it with intense anxiety. 

“ Thank God,” he said, “he is safe !” 

* Who is safe ?” said I. 

“ Morton is safe! He has shot the rascal! He will want me now; 
I must go.” 

Saying this he hastily left me; and I afterwards learnt that he 
joined his friend and accompanied him abroad; but he returned in 
time to attend the funeral of his father and his sister. 


I wish that the sorrows of my tale ended here. But I grieve to tell 
that the suddenness and terrible nature of the shock of hearing of the 
death of his mother, and witnessing the death of his father and his 
sister, all in the same moment, produced a fatal effect on the stunned 
intellects of George Courtney. He lost his reason, — perhaps it was 


_ best that it should be so; for to the last moment of his existence, if 


his memory had been preserved, he could not have forgotten the 
events of that fatal time: I am sure I never shall. 

I never heard of Captain Morton afterwards. George Courtney is 
still living in a private asylum for the insane. I’m sure I wonder 
how I am still living, after all I have suffered and witnessed of the 
of others! But it cannot be long now before I shall be at 
rest too; and after me doe the publication of these Chronicles of 
the Fleet Prison may do good to my fellow-creatures, as exemplifying 
some of the consequences of Imprisonment for Debt! 
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AN INCIDENT ON THE HIGHWAY. 


Ir was on an autumn evening of the year 1815, less than three 
months after that great victory which gave peace to Europe, and re- 
opened the Continent to the inquisitive and rambling propensities of 
English tourists, that a commodious travelling-chariot was seen de- 
scending a long steep hill upon the road from Lyons to Geneva. The 
carriage had one occupant, a gentleman between fifty and sixty years 
of age, of portly person, and grave but agreeable physiognomy, and 
whose style of dress and feature at least, as much as the build of his 
carriage, and the appearance of the respectable elderly servant who 
sat behind it, denoted him to be an Englishman. Although the wheel 
of the vehicle was carefully locked, the extreme steepness of the de- 
scent, and the badness of the road, which had been much cut up by 
the passage of artillery and baggage-waggons, compelled the jack- 
booted postilion to keep his horses at a slow pace. The traveller, 
however, showed no symptoms of impatience, but appeared rather to 
enjoy this trifling delay, which gave him an opportunity of contem- 
plating at leisure the charming landscape that lay spread out before 
him. The road, running along the side of the hill, was bounded on 
the left by a high bank covered with lofty forest-trees. The oak, the 
ash, and the sycamore blended their foliage, of which the various 
hues of green were already beginning to be softened by the rich red- 
brown tints of autumn, and spread their large limbs across the road, 
along the edge of which, encouraged by the shade, a luxuriant crop 
of grass and wild flowers had sprung up. The ground to the right 
hand sloped downwards, also thickly wooded, till it terminated in an 
extensive plain, highly cultivated, and exhibiting an agreeable variety 
of vineyard, corn, and pasture land. From out of various clusters of 
trees, and on the banks of a river that wound its way through the 


_ level, the spires and towers of several village churches were seen 


rising ; whilst small hamlets and detached farm-houses, surrounded by 
barns, hay-ricks, and the other evidences of rural prosperity, were 
still more numerous. 

To one of these farm-houses, which the traveller was now approach- 
ing, his attention was particularly attracted by its rustic beauty and 
neatness. It was little more than a cottage, but yet of comfortable 
dimensions for a peasant’s dwelling, and it stood within a few yards 
of the road, from which it was separated by a small garden — a perfect 
wilderness of flowers. The setting sun threw a golden gleam upon 
the whitewashed walls of the house, and upon the bright panes of the 
windows, which were embowered in honeysuckles ; and its rays also 
fell upon the faces of two persons who were standing beneath the 
trellise porch. One of these was a young girl, apparently about 
twenty years of age, whose tight-fitting corsage displayed a trim 
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figure to the best advantage, while her petticoat of striped gingham 
revealed a neatly-turned foot and ancle. Her countenance, which 
was piquant and pretty, was now clouded by sorrow, and tears were 
falling from her large blue eyes over her healthy brown cheek. Her 
affliction, whatever its cause, seemed shared by her companion, a 
young man some four or five years older than herself, who stood beside 
her with a look of concern, almost of despondency, upon his hand- 
some face. He was dressed as a peasant, in jacket and trowsers of 
coarse dark cloth, but the scrap of red riband displayed on his left 
breast, the old blue foraging-cap that covered his head, the moustache 
on his upper lip, and still more his smart erect bearing, were sufficient 
evidence of his having taken share, like the majority of his country- 
men of the same age and class, in one or more of Napoleon’s sangui- 
nary campaigns. 

To a man like our traveller, who was of a thoughtful and specu- 
lative turn of mind, there were the materials for a romance in the 
appearance and evident grief of this peasant girl and soldier. What- 
ever imaginary history of their sorrows, however, he might have 
been disposed to build up, he had little time allowed him wherein to 
construct it. His carriage had not passed the cottage more than 
twenty yards when one of the front wheels sank intoarutof unusual 
depth. By the violence of the shock the axletree was broken, the 
wheel came off, and the vehicle, the top of which was heavily laden 
with trunks, fell completely over on one side. Before the postilion 
could dismount, the traveller’s servant, who had escaped with a roll 
in the dust, hastened to the carriage door to extricate his master, and 
almost at the same instant the young peasant from the cottage stood 
beside him with a similar intention. 

“Ts your lordship hurt ?” inquired the servant. 

“Not materially, James,” was the reply of the traveller, who 
seemed, however, to have difficulty in raising himself. ‘I believe that 
I have sprained my ankle. Though,” added he, as he got upon his feet, 
evidently with some pain, “perhaps you and that good fellow can 
lift me out.” 

‘The servant jumped upon the side of the carriage, and took hold 
with both hands of one of his master’s arms. The peasant, apparently 
understanding what was required of him, followed the valet’s example, 
with the exception that he only made use of his right hand. The 
traveller was a large and heavy man; and the awkwardness of the 
position in which his two bearers found themselves, standing upon 
the side of the carriage, and having limited space to turn in, rendered 
the task of his extrication no easy one. 

* Take both hands to it!” said the servant, in French, and somewhat 
—n to his assistant. 

Frenchman held out his left arm, which he had hitherto allowed 
to hang by his side. No hand protruded from the loose cuff ; and the 
traveller and his servant now perceived that the limb had been severed 
at een = | 

“ Un souvenir de vos compatriotes,” said the soldier, with a slight 
and somewhat stern smile. “ Mais n’importe !” added he to the sur- 
prised servant, “the right will be sufficient.” And by a vigorous 
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_0f his carriage, and inquired what had become of him. 
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exertion they succeeded in lifting the traveller out of the carriage. 
Supported between them, he reached the cottage door, where he was 
received by the young girl, who with natural courtesy and winning 
kindness of manner ushered him into a neatly-furnished apartment, 
and brought him a large wicker chair, the best which the place 
afforded. The tears still wet upon her cheeks, she seemed, with true 
feminine unselfishness, to forget her own sorrows in her sympathy 
with the suffering stranger. 

The travelier’s boot was now removed by his valet, and cold appli- 
cations recommended by the latter, who pretended to some medical 
skill, and decided that the sprain was not a severe one, and in all 
probability need not delay their journey beyond the following morn- 
ing. He advised his master, if the thing were possible, to remain at 
the cottage until then, and to pass the evening in using such remedies 
as might be likely to prevent inflammation from ensuing. This the 
traveller was at first unwilling to do; but on learning from the pos- 
tilion that the nearest town, or even large village, was still nearly 
four leagues off, he seemed disposed to yield to his servant’s per- 
suasions. 

“There is probably some country inn within a short distance, 
where I could get a night’s lodging?” he asked of the driver, who 
stood waiting his orders, and looking considerably crest-fallen at the 
mishap that had occurred. 

“ Aucun,” was the reply,—* not one that Monsieur could lodge in. 
Nothing better then petty auberges and wine-shops, where they would 
be puzzled to provide a decent bed, to say nothing of other accom- 
modations. But if Monsieur would like to remain here,” suggested 
the man, “I am sure Mamselle Jeannette will get him a bed as good 
as he could find from this to Geneva.” 

“ Oh, avec plaisir!” exclaimed the young girl. “I should have 
offered it sooner, but feared we had no room good enough for the 
gentleman to occupy.” 

“ Tut, tut, Mamselle Jeannette !” returned the postilion ; “ the gen- 
tleman must be very difficult if he is not satisfied with the neatest and 
nicest farm-house in the country, though there may be larger. Heis 
well to do in the world, le Pére Genton,’’ continued he, in a sort of half 
confidential tone, as Jeannette left the room; “and his daughter is 
the best and prettiest girl for many a league round. But if I remain 
chattering here, Monsieur’s carriage will never be mended by to- 
morrow. ‘There isa wheelwright at the next post-house, and he shall 
do it, if he works at it all night. Merci, Monsieur!” concluded the 
garrulous fellow, pocketing the crownpiece which the Englishman 
handed to him. “Very sorry for the accident ; but Monsieur knows 
it was not my fault. These cursed roads !—there has been nothing 
done at them since the peace.” 

And with a profound bow to the generous stranger who thus 
rewarded him for having upset him he left the room, and the next 
instant was heard clattering off with the horses. 

Whilst his servant was bathing and bandaging his ancle, the tra- 
veller remembered the one-handed peasant who had assisted him out 
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“ He walked away, my lord,” replied the attendant, “ almost as 
soon as he had helped your lordship into the house. He is as surly 
as can be about his hand. I asked him at what battle he had lost it ; 
but he looked blacker than thunder, and I thought would not have 
answered. At lasthe muttered out something about la derniére; 
so I suppose it was at Waterloo. I told him he had better not go till 
your lordship had seen him ; but he turned his back upon me and went 
down the road as stiff and as proud as if he had been Bonaparte 
himself.” 

The nobleman smiled. 

“ You can go, James,” said he, “and unpack what may be required 
for us to pass the night here. And request Mademoiselle Jeannette 
to come to me when she is at liberty.” 

James left the room, and in another minute the peasant girl made 
her appearance. 

* You can probably tell me,” said the stranger, “ where I can find 
the young man who was standing at the door of your house when this 
unlucky overturn happened. I should wish to see, and thank him for 
the assistance he so readily afforded me.” : 

At this inquiry a slight blush suffused Jeannette’s cheek, and the 
tears again started to her eyes. 

“ You wish to see Victor, sir?” she replied. “ He is gone home, 
and will not be here again. I expect each moment to see my father 
return ; and he is not well pleased when he finds Victor at the house.” 

“‘ Indeed !” said the stranger. “ Monsieur Victor’s presence, then, 
is less agreeable to your father than to yourself ?” 

“ It is, sir, now,” replied Jeanette, with a sigh, “ but it was not 
always so ;—-only since Victor lost his hand.” 

“ And when did that misfortune happen to him ?” 

* This summer, sir, in the great battle with the English. He was 
a long time in hospital, and has been home but a month. When he 
came back he found his father dead, and the farm sold ; and then my 
father withdrew his consent to our marriage ; and Victor’s heart was 
almost broken by all these misfortunes coming at once, though he is 
too proud to show how unhappy he is. Ah, oui, Monsieur, nous 
sommes bien malheureux !” said poor Jeannette, struggling vainly to 
restrain her tears, and turning away to conceal them. 

The traveller spoke kindly and soothingly to the weeping girl, as- 
sured her of his sympathy with her sorrows, and urged her, if the 
repetition of them were not too painful, and if she could place so much 
confidence in a — to inform him more exactly of their nature. 

“ You speak very kindly, sir,” answered Jeanette Genton—“ more 
so than anybody has spoken to me of late; for my father, although I 
know he loves me, has looked stern and angry because I cannot bear 
to give up Victor, and because, although I try to look cheerful before 
him, he sees that my eyes are often red with crying. The misfortunes 

of a poor sinieseagah can have little interest to a gentleman like you, 
sir,” continued she, trying fo force a smile ; “ but since you are good 
enough to say that have, I will tell them you, for I think it 
eee ane of them sometimes, instead of keeping them to 
myself till my heart is like to burst. You must know, then, sir, that 
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it is now four years since Victor was taken by the conscription to be 
a soldier. I was then sixteen, and he was twenty, but we had 
known and loved each other from children up; and our fathers— both 
our mothers were dead—had agreed to marry us when we should be 
a few years older. It was a sad parting between Victor Cazaux and 
myself, for there was fighting going on everywhere, and scarcely a 
week passed without our hearing of somebody we knew being 
killed or wounded. Victor was loath to leave me, but he had always 
had a fancy for a soldier’s life; and he told me so much how he should 
distinguish himself, and come back an officer with an epaulette on his 
shoulder, and how I should some day find myself a colonel’s lady, that 
he almost persuaded me that nothing but good could happen to one 
who was so confident in himself and his good fortune. 

“ The regiment of dragoons into which Victor was drafted was in 
Spain, and more than two years elapsed before I again saw him ; and 
although he often wrote to me, many of his letters did not arrive. 
At the end of that time he returned to France, and passed with us 
one day, during which his regiment halted in our neighbourhood. 
Then came the Emperor’s misfortunes, when he was sent to Elba. 
There was no more fighting, and Victor was trying to get his dis- 
charge, when Napoleon returned, and in the battle by which he was 
a second time overthrown Victor lost his hand. But this was not 
his only misfortune. When he was taken for a soldier he left behind 
him his father, and his elder brother, Louis, who were residing upon 
their own land, about a league from this. The father was old and 
infirm. After his death the property was to be divided between 
the two brothers, and would have enabled both of them to live in com- 
fort. But soon after Victor’s departure Louis took to bad courses, 
drank, and gambled, and neglected the farm. The fields remained 
untilled, disease spread amongst the cattle, and the riotous living and 
extravagance of the eldest son, added to ill-luck and mismanagement, 
were at last cause that house, land, and stock were seized and sold for 
the payment of creditors. The father died of grief, Louis Cazaux left 
the country and went no one knew whither; and when Victor re- 
turned, a month ago, with a red riband and a corporal’s chevrons for 
sole recompence of his wounds and sufferings, he found himself penni- 
less and without resource.” 

“ And on that account -your-father refuses his consent to your mar- 
riage ?” inquired the stranger, who had listened attentively to this 
simple but touching narrative. 

“ He does so, sir,” replied Jeannette, mournfully : “and although 
his refusal cuts me to the heart, I cannot deny that he is perhaps in 
the right. Had Victor, he says, returned home unmaimed, the mere 
loss of his little property might have been got over. Before he went 
to the army he was well-skilled in farming: he might still have 
earned his living, and perhaps in a year or two, by economy and a 
little assistance, have improved his position, and rented a plot of land. 
But for this it would be necessary to have both his hands. A. man 
who is beginning the world with nothing, says my father, whether it 
be the first time or the second, must be able to dig and labour for 
himself, and not look on whilst others do it for him. I have three 
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brothers younger than myself, sir,” concluded Jeannette : “ my father’s 
farm is very small; and I cannot expect him to take away from their 
inheritance to keep my husband and myself in idleness. The poor 
boys would be willing enough that he should do so, but he has forbid- 
den them to talk to him about it; neither would Victor consent to 
such a thing, I am sure.” 

“ But is there no pension given,” asked the traveller, “ to those who 
suffered wounds or mutilation during the late wars ?” 

“ The most wretched pittance,” replied the girl— “a few sous a 
day. Certainly no resource to marry upon,” she added, with a melan- 
choly smile. “ And even that, itis said, Victor will perhaps not get, 
because he was one of those who declared for the Emperor as soon as 
he landed from Elba. So he thinks of setting out to-morrow for 
Paris, and trying to find his old colonel, who, he hopes, will 
perhaps get him some employment for which his maimed arm shall 
not incapacitate him. But I fear that his colonel may have too many 
such applications, and perhaps too little power, to do much for Victor. 
Nevertheless, one cannot help hoping, you know, sir.” 

Any further inquiries that the traveller might have wished to make 
concerning Jeannette’s sorrows were cut short by the entrance of 
the Pére Genton, a hale, respectable-looking peasant of sixty. He 
made his unexpected visitor welcome, deplored the accident that had 
occurred to him, and trusted that his daughter had attended to all 
his wants and wishes. | 

“We are told that we have no particular reason to love your 
countrymen, sir,” said he: “and certainly there have been some hard 
knocks passing between us of late years; but heaven forbid that Paul 
Genton should grudge assistance to a stranger in difficulty, whatever 
his nation may be. All that is here is heartily at your service.” 

And turning to Jeannette, he desired her to make preparations for 
supper, which was soon displayed upon a coarse but snow-white 
table-cloth. 

In the course of the evening the Englishman took an opportunity, 
when alone with Genton, of adroitly putting him upon the subject of 
his daughter’s interrupted marriage ; and from him he heard the same 
account of the affair which Jeannette had already given. The farmer 
deplored the necessity he was under of preventing the union of the 
two young people, but had no difficulty in proving, what his daughter 
had already itted, that such a union would, under the circum- 
stances, be highly imprudent, and indeed unjustifiable. Victor’s 
unfortunate wound rendered it impossible for him to support a 
family unless he had sufficient capital to enable him to dispense in a 
great measure with his own labour. The stranger admitted the 
justice of the argument, and the subject was dropped. 

Two wheelwrights, who had for some time been working at the 
carriage, now departed, saying that they would return at daybreak and 
complete the , It was still early; but the Englishman, 
fatigued by his day’s journey, and desirous to repose his sprained 
ankle, which, however, was already considerably benefited by his 
servant's prescriptions, expressed a wish to retire to bed. His host 
led the way to a room upon the first floor, the simple fittings and 
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scanty furniture of which were fully redeemed by the exquisite 
cleanliness and order that prevailed in it. 

“This is Jeannette’s room,” said Genton, as he ushered in the 
traveller. ‘It is the best we have; and she thought Monsieur would 
be most comfortable here. ‘The bed may not be as soft as those he 
is used to sleep in; but 1 am sure Monsieur can never have had a 
cleaner one. ‘The sheets are just come in from the bleaching-ground, 
and still smell of the thyme and rosemary they have been lying upon.” 
And wishing his guest a good night’s rest, he left the apartment. 

On getting up the next morning, the Englishman experienced 
much less inconvenience from his ankle, which appeared to be 
rather bruised than sprained, and he made no doubt of being able 
to continue his journey without risk, at least as far as Geneva. 
Whilst his servant was assisting him to dress, and he himself was 
musing over poor Jeannette’s story, which had interested him in no 
small degree, he had his attention attracted by a piece of painted 
canvass that was fastened by four nails against the wall in a recess 
of his bed-chamber, above a small rudely-carved slab, on which 
stood a crucifix and a receptacle for holy water. The picture had 
the appearance of having been cut out of its frame, and afterwards 
subjected to considerable ill-treatment. ‘The paint was chipped in 
one or two places, and the corners were creased and broken, but the 
body of the picture remained almost uninjured, although the various 
colours were scarcely distinguishable through the thick coating of dirt 
by which they were overlaid. The subject was Christ bearing his Cross ; 
and the painter, whoever he was, had known how to give to the 
countenance a remarkably beautiful, almost a painful, expression of 
resignation and, suffering—suffering mental rather than corporeal. 
The physical agony endured, the thorns that pierced his brow, the 
grievous weight of the heavy cross, the stripes and bruises inflicted 
on him, seemed forgotten by the sufferer in the far greater anguish 
with which he mourned for the people whom God had once chosen. 

and defaced though the picture was, and placed in the 
darkest corner of the low and imperfectly-lighted room, the stranger 
remained for some minutes gazing at it, apparently fascinated by the 
beauty of expression already referred to. His toilet being com- 
pleted, he descended the stairs, and found that the farmer had been 
obliged to go out, but that Jeannette was busied preparing for her guest 
the best breakfast-that dairy, poultry-yard, and orchard could supply. 
Whilst partaking of the meal he inquired of her whence she had got 
the picture that hung in the room in which he had passed the night. 

‘It was Victor who left it here,” replied she, “ when he returned 
from Spain. His regiment had had a deal of hardship, always 
fighting and marching, and some of them were terribly ragged, their 
uniforms faded and equipment deficient. Victor’s valise was so 
tattered that with the least rain its contents got wetted, and to protect 
them he wrapped round it that old picture, which he had found in 
a house where he had been quartered on the other side of the Pyrenees. 
When he came to see us here, he got a new valise, and threw away 
the other; but I saved the picture, because, though old and dirty, I 


thought it a fitting subject to hang up over my prie-Dieu.” 
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“ You would probably regret parting with it,” said the stranger, “as 
it is a present from Monsieur Victor?” 

“Oh no, sir!” replied Jeannette, “it was no present. He had thrown 
it aside and thought no more of it,—indeed had left us before I per- 
ceived and took possession of it. And if you would like the picture, 
sir, pray take it. If I valued it more, I should still be glad to give 
it to a gentleman who has been so kind to me as you have.” 

“T should like to have it,” said the stranger, “ since you can give it 
without regret. I am fond of old pictures ; and this appears to me to 
be a curious and interesting one.” 

Without another word, Jeannette ran up stairs and returned with 
the painting. The Englishman took it to the window, examined it 
for a few moments with attention, and then rolling it up, desired his 
servant to place it in a corner of the carriage, which was now standing 
at the door with post-horses harnessed to it, and sufficiently repaired 
to continue the journey. 

“T think you said that Victor sets off for Paris to day,” said the 
traveller to his young hostess. “ ‘Though he came last night to take 
leave of you, yet as his farewell was interrupted by my arrival, he 
will probably wish to see you again previously to his departure ? 

Jeannette supposed— thought it likely—indeed was almost sure that 
Victor would call at the farm “ pour un seul moment,” before he com- 
menced his journey. 

“T have some friends at Paris,” resumed the stranger, smiling 
benevolently at her embarrassment, “who I am certain have it in 
their power to be very useful to him in procuring the employment he 
wishes to obtain. If you think he would like to have a letter of re- 
commendation to them, I shall be happy to write one, which he can 
take with him and present.” 

Jeannette’s eyes sparkled at this offer; and she had no occasion to use 
words to express the joy with which it inspired her. The English- 
man called to his servant to bring him writing materials, and sitting 
down at a table, wrote a few lines on a sheet of paper, which he 
folded, sealed, and addressed to Monsieur Victor Cazaux. 

“ Give this to Victor,” said he; “and keep this for yourself,” he 
added, pressing upon the hesitating girl a ring of some value; “ it 
will do for a wedding-ring,” were his last words, as he got into his 
carriage, which the next instant rolled rapidly away. 

_ In less than an hour after his departure Victor was seen coming 
down the road, with a knapsack on his shoulders and a stout stick in 
is hand. The expression of his face, although sad, was composed 
ind ‘resolute: he had nerved himself for a painful parting with 

mistress; and it was with much surprise that on entering the 
saw Jeannette advance to meet himwith smiles upon her 
pretty face, instead of the tears he had expected to find there. The 
gra manner of the stranger had inspired her with confidence : 
sh in the efficacy of the letter he had given her, and hope 
had wana despondency in her breast. 

“ T have a letter for you, Victor,” she exclaimed, as soon as she saw 
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her lover. 
or me!” exclaimed the astonished Victor. “And from whom ?” 
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Without replying to his question, she handed him the Englishman’s 
letter. He glanced at the superscription in undiminished surprise, and 
then hastily broke the seal. But scarcely had he cast his eyes upon 
the contents when he turned very pale, the paper dropped from his 
hand, and he sank, rather than sat down, upon a chair. 

The letter contained a draft upon a well-known Paris banker, in 
favour of Monsieur Victor Cazaux, and for the sum of ten thousand 
francs. 


The little history we have told is no fiction. In the small but 
choice collection of paintings formed by the late Earl of * * *, 
a nobleman known alike for his benevolence and his enthusiastic love 
of art, may still be seen a cabinet picture of the Saviour bearing his 
Cross. It is one of the scarce and beautiful productions of the Spanish 
painter Morales, surnamed “the Divine.” During the lifetime of the 
Earl, who was no braggart of his good deeds, only two or three 
intimate friends were aware of the circumstances under which it had 
come into his possession. To those friends it was well known, that 
although he had several paintings of greater price in his gallery, there 
were none which he beheld with greater pleasure than the one by the 
purchase of which he had effected the happiness of two humble but 
deserving fellow-creatures. 


LA PEINE FORTE ET DURE. 


Inquisitor. 
Wer be your thumb-screws? Set the wheel in sight ; — 
Heat hot your pincers ; — make the furnace glow : — 
If there be feeling in his stubborn flesh :— 
If limbs will writhe, bones ache, or wrench’d joints crack — 
If quivering nerves will shrink at bleeding eyes 
Digg’d out with red-hot prong from madden’d skull — 
I'll tear the secret from him! _ 


Mash. 


We'll spare no skill. — If hemp and screw will hold, 
We'll squeeze his very thoughts from out their cells! — 
But I have known the wretch to whom confession 
Were worse than direst tortures of the rack ! 


Inquisitor. 


| Prepare ! 


The Victim: a Tragedy. 
Ee 3 











«LADY BARBARA’S WHITE ROSE.” 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF JAMES THE FIRST. 


Proup Whitehall was blazing with light and beauty. Cavaliers, the 
noblest and handsomest that England could boast, wandered through 
the gorgeous apartments, and ladies, the fairest the world could show, 
swept along in the graceful Coranto, or listlessly reclined on velvet 
couches, playing with the jewelled feather fan. It was the most 
splendid revel of the season. Inigo Jones had planned the magnifi- 
cent pageant ; rare Ben Jonson had composed the masque, rich with 
his own glorious poetry : and now masque and pageant alike over, 
the high and mighty James, surrounded by a chosen circle, stood 
speechifying, in his own inimitable manner, on jesuitism, witchcraft, 
puritanism, and that subject dearer than all, “the right divine of 
kings to govern wrong ;” and his son, with that melancholy brow, 
which to the Italian astrologer foreshadowed his fate, sate in moody 
silence, while the royal favourite, Buckingham, passed along — the ad- 
mired and worshipped of all beholders— nodding to one, laughing 
with another, or leading some belle of the court a few turns through 
the mazes of the dance. Little interest did the king or his son 
awaken; but the favourite, magnificent beyond even regal splendour, 
and handsome beyond most of his contemporaries, was in the ban- 
queting rooms of Whitehall—as indeed he was felt to be through- 
out the kingdom — the most important personage of all present. 
Many an eager eye was fixed upon Buckingham, many an ear 
anxiously listened to catch his words, although they might be mere 
passing remarks, or mere passing compliments; and when he stepped 
beside the recess, where an aged man, and a delicately fair girl, his 
daughter, were sitting, every eye was fixed upon the group. The 
conversation between the favourite and the old man was long; and at 
length, taking the fair girl’s passive hand, he led her forth among the 
circling dancers, and gracefully stepped a measure. | 
The maiden was very beautiful; but her beauty was of that de- 
licate kind which half escapes cursory observation: and as she glided, 
with downcast eyes and mournful brow, as though her thoughts were 
far away, through the mazes of the dance, many wondered that 
from among so many more brilliant beauties, the favourite should have 
chosen that pale maiden. But while many wondered, and anxiously 
inquired who that maiden—for she was unknown at court — could be, 
there was one who followed her, with eyes flashing with rage, and 
ith cheek as pale with suppressed emotion as her own — the Lady 
bara, who had for the whole winter kept the capricious and way- 
ward favourite at her feet, and who, secure in her matchless beauty 
and talents, had feared not, despite of the intrigues of his politic mo- 
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ther, to believe him her own. Who could this maiden be, on whose 
downcast brow Buckingham was gazing so earnestly ? Who could she 
be who could receive too the attention of the all-commanding fa- 
vourite with such listless indifference ? 

The Lady Barbara, with violent effort, assumed a calm air ; she 
began conversing again with the cavaliers who stood duteously around 
her, and carelessly inquired the name of the maiden who had alike 
attracted their attention. She was, it appeared, the daughter of an 
old and wealthy Leicestershire knight, one Sir Wilfred Beaumanoir, 
who had lately come to town respecting a lawsuit; and it was con- 
jectured that as he came from the same county from whence the fa- 
mily of the favourite came, he might probably have been known to 
the favourite’s late father, Sir George Villiers. 

“ A worthy old knight is Sir Wilfred,” said one, “but given, ’tis 
said, as much to astrology, and such like studies, as my Lady Bucking- 
ham. Why, his very appearance at court, they say, hath been put off 
until now, through waiting for a fortunate day.” 

The Lady Barbara fixed her dark eyes intently on the speaker. “A 
fortunate day for him!” said she. 

“No, for his darling daughter, who he verily believes is to attain 
high fortune in London,” was the reply. 

“ What, is he then the country knight who hath purchased that 
jewel of Battista Croce, for which he asked three-score pounds, — 
the onyx sigil, I mean?” said the second speaker. 

“ I know not,” replied the first; “but ’tis likely enow, seeing that 
he is wholly bent on such wild fancies.” 

* Nay, call them not wild fancies,” replied the second. “I may not 
sy but I believe in them; and so, I well know, doth my Lady Bar- 

ara.” 

‘Lady Barbara, thus addressed, looked up as though aroused from 
an anxious dream. ‘“ Who cannot but believe in them?” said she, 
earnestly ;.and again her eyes turned to the tall and graceful figure 
of Buckingham, winding his way through the mazes of the Coranto, 
and to the fair partner beside him. 

The dance at length ended, Buckingham replaced the timid girl by 
the side of her father, and joined the circle where his “ dear dad and 
gossip” was still edifying his admiring auditors with the outpourings 
of his right-royal wisdom. Still and statue-like sat Lady Barbara, heed- 
less — indeed, not even hearing the compliments addressed to her, 
until the conversation of the group beside her again returned to the 
old Leicestershire knight and his fair daughter. 

“She is truly lovely!” said one; ‘ and methinks the name ‘ Venezia 

Bella’ becomes her well.” 

_ “What said you of Venezia?” cried Lady Barbara, fixing her eyes _ 


on the speaker with.a wildness that startled the whole company. 


“That yonder fair maiden’s name is Venetia — Venetia Beau- 
manoir, Lady Barbara.” 

The lady clasped her hands, and looked wildly upwards. “ Guarda 
la Venezia,” said Battista Croce to me. “QO fool that I was to think 
of Venice. It was of a rival, of this Venetia, I was to beware!” 
Her scarcely articulate words were understood by no one, but her 
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56 HOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
deadly paleness and violent agitation were plainly marked by all: 
and when Lady Barbara was led away, many conjectures were made 
as to the cause of her sudden illness, but all were far from the truth. 


* 7 * * * 


It was in vain that the British Solomon fulminated his anathemas 
in his delectable “ Demonologie” against those detestable slaves of 
the devil, witches and enchanters, — vain even the statutes which 
awarded the penalty of death to all suspected of dealing in what was 
certainly appropriately called the black art; for during his reign, 
beyond every other period, the thirst for forbidden knowledge per- 
vaded every rank of society, and the fearful profligacy of a court, 
which, though presided over by one who chose to call himself Heaven’s 
vicegerent upon earth, far more nearly resembled a Pandemonium, 
encouraged the efforts of the vilest wretches, who, although they might 
possess little skill in reading the secrets of futurity, were assuredly 
adepts in the black art of poisoning. Numerous were the adven- 
turers who at this period took up their residence in the outskirts of 
the metropolis, prepared to wring a precarious livelihood for them- 
selves from the hopes and fears and superstition of others ; and perhaps 
the place where beyond every other the greatest number had congre- 
gated was Golden Lane, a district still the abode of deep poverty and 
ignorance and vice, but not, as then, the resort of the high-born 
cavalier, and fair but profligate court lady. 

In a court leading into this disreputable locality, where the usurer 
plied his trade, which led his dupes to eat of the prison basket, or 
perhaps to end their career at Tyburn, and his fitting associate, the 
serivener, sat ready to alter deeds, or forge wills, at the behest of the 
penniless heir or the desperate gamester, — where the “white witch” 
followed her silly calling of pretending to cure every disease with 
“herbes of marvellous efficacy, being alle pulled upwarde y® thirde 
night of y® newe moon,” and the dealer in perfumes — mostly a fo- 
reigner — offered “ the Countess of Suffolk’s bloom,” or “ the most 
absolute liquor of perfection,” to plant the roses of youth on the 
withered cheek, or, cautiously to the better-known customer, 
“powder, number six,” whose deadly efficacy had often been proved, 
and even the more deadly “ Aqua Tofana,” — in this court, fit abode, 
and amid fitting companionship — dwelt a woman who had long been 
celebrated as a dealer in charms. The mystery that hung around 
her — for even her name was still unknown— had probably in- 
creased her fame ; for numerous were her customers ; and often, when 
day began to close, the cavalier, wrapt in his wide riding-cloak, his 
rank indicated alone by the white leather boot, soiled and grim from 
the miry pavement, might be seen cautiously tapping at the closely 
shut door, or the court lady, shrouded from view by the velvet mask 
and ample muffler, and followed by one mufiled attendant, would steal 
along the unaccustomed way, fearful of notice, yet sure to obtain it, 
from the stateliness of bearing which neither disguise nor appre- 
hension could wholly conceal. 

Such was the lady who, in the twilight, stopped at the door, at 
which she tapped thrice, and was instantly admitted. The mask 
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was hastily laid aside, and the beautiful, but pale and care-worn fea- 
tures of Lady Barbara met the view of the dealer in charms. 

“ You are ill, my lady,” said she: “and I wondernot. Last night 
was enow to drive the roses from your cheek. But fear not ; all will 
still be well.” 

Lady Barbara looked anxiously, almost wonderingly, at the speaker ; 
for though she believed her possessed of supernatural knowledge, she 
scarcely expected to find her information extending to the particulars 
of the last night’s events. ‘ How can all be well ?” said she. 

“ Easily, Lady Barbara. This girl is but just come from the country. 
We must frighten her, and send her back again.” 

«“ Ah, but is she not the dreaded rival against whom I was warned ? 
‘Beware,’ said Battista Croce, ‘beware of Venetia!’ Alas! in his 
Italian phrase I believed he meant Venice ; but it was at her he 
pointed.” 

‘** He did so, doubtless ; for few have his knowledge. But still fear 
not, Lady Barbara; we must counterwork ; and to that end I have 
caused her nurse to be sent to, and ere long she will be here.” 

“ Her nurse ! — and coming here ?” 

“ Yes, — and to know what the good fortune of last night portended. 
Sir Wilfred is half wild with joy, they say ; and so is my lady nurse: 
but the poor girl is quite woe-begone ; so she thinks, perchance, she is 
bewitched.” 

“ Woe-begone !— and so highly honoured by him: bewitched, in- 
deed! Would that that bewitchment might continue! But how knew 
you this ?” 

“Lady Barbara, what is there J know not? So I caused a letter 
to be sent, bidding my lady nurse, who hath great power over Sir 
Wilfred, to come here, for that by the stars I have discovered great 
good fortune in store for her. The nurse’ was inquiring, as I thought 
she would, after a cunning woman even when the letter met her, so 
she will be here ere long.” | 

Meanwhile an elderly personage, in a sober-coloured gown of broad 
cloth, with stiff ruff of lawn edged with bone lace, and a silk scarf which 
she wrapped about her, and looked at with no little pride, entered the 
court, and cautiously made her way towards the very house where 
the dealer in charms and the Lady Barbara were engaged in close 
colloquy. Her knock was the signal for the lady to conceal herself, 
while the “cunning woman” advanced, welcomed her new customer, 
and by skilful questions and suggestions soon obtained all the infor- 
mation Lady Barbara required, at the same time impressing the ‘old 


‘woman so forcibly with a belief of her supernatural powers as to send 


her away absolutely awe-struck. 

“A marvellous woman !— she knows every thing!” said the nurse, 
as she rejoined her companion, a fellow-servant, who, not without 
many misgivings, had waited at the end of the court; “ she knows all 
about why Sir Wilfred came to London, and my young lady’s good 
fortune last night too; and she saith great things are in store for her 
if we do but follow her bidding: but one thing she saith that I doubt 
if my worthy master will agree to, and that is, to bring her the 
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eharm that is tied round my young lady’s neck, and for which he gave 
so many pounds.” 

“ Good nurse, surely you did not tell her of ¢hat, when the out- 
landish man said it was to be kept quite secret ?” 

“Nay, she told me;— for she’s a marvellous woman, and said it 
was a charm of great power, but that if it were brought to her she 
could make it ten times more powerful.” 

“It is very strange,” replied her companion; “ but I fear she 
dealeth with evil spirits. Truly I would counsel ye to have nought 
to do with her.” 

“ Nay, nay, ’twere folly to throw away good luck. And if she makes 
this great match for my young lady, what is it to us how she doth it?” 

* * * * * * * 

“Look, Lady Barbara,” said the dealer in charms, as, a few evenings 
after, the fair court lady sat in the mean room of the unprincipled 
adventurer, “the talisman is yours: tie it round your neck, go 
boldly to the masque to-morrow, and see if your wayward tassel will 
not again seek his broken chain.” 

Lady Barbara clutched the precious jewel eagerly,— precious in- 
trinsically, but far, far more precious from the value with which su- 
perstition had invested it. That fair and perfect agate, so beautifully 
engraved, set so richly in purest gold — it was not its beauty, its per- 
fection, its cost,-but its power of drawing favour toward the 
wearer, of attracting those whom she willed to attract, that rendered 
it so precious in the eyes of Lady Barbara. 

“Oh, how greatly am I bound to you,” said she to the woman. 
“Take my purse: but though filled with gold, it is an inadequate 
guerdon.” 

“ Many thanks, lady,” replied the dealer in charms; “ but such as 
we often run great risk. Even now there are those who seek to 
ruin me. Promise but that in my hour of need you will stand my 
friend, and my utmost services are yours.” 4 

In an age when the most abandoned women so frequently obtained 
the protection of noble ladies, and set justice at defiance, shall we 
wonder that such a payment was asked, and that the lady Barbara j 
pledged herself to stand, if need there were, between the reputed witch 
and her deserved punishment? “I will,— so fear not : only serve me 
faithfully,” was the reply. “ Precious jewel !” continued she, fastening 
the agate round her neck. ‘ Ay, ‘ Venetia la Bella,’ make much of 
thy counterfeit: little thinkest thou that the true one is here.” 


Again Whitehall was blazing with light and beauty — again 
the fairest and the noblest were assembled ; and, resplendent in jewels 
and in beauty, Lady Barbara took her place among them. But although 
the favour-bringing talisman hung round her neck, her tassel 
returned not at her call. Buckingham, changeful and wayward, had 
grown weary of a devotion which had lasted the whole winter, and 
= ee a newer ae ee ae he danced with 

Venetia, and again—the prey o ercest jealousy—Lad 
Barbara returned home. © ae : 
Had the dealer in charms deceived her? No, for the jewel was 
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shown to Battista Croce, and he acknowledged it was his workmanship. 
Wherefore this change then? ‘The stars were not sinister. And Lady 
Barbara pored over her horoscope, and sought again and again the 
dealer in charms, to endeavour to account for the caprice of the way- 
ward favourite. 

Meanwhile, the health of the fair Venetia slowly declined; she 
sorrowed for her native place, and the companions she had left 
behind: but, engaged in the furtherance of his lawsuit, and anticipat- 
ing the highest fortune for his darling child, Sir Wilfred Beaumanoir 
resisted her earnest entreaties to return to Leicestershire. 

Spring passed, summer came on, the court were about to remove 
to Theobald’s, when one afternoon, out by the fields, then lone and un- 
frequented, although long since thickly covered with houses,a masked 
and muffled figure, attended by a servant almost as closely mufiled as 
her mistress, stood beneath some trees at some distance from the 
path— scarcely traceable, for so few passed that way— apparently 
anxiously waiting. Erelong a third female figure, equally shrouded 
from view, joined them ; and the servant, retiring to some distance, left 
the two to their colloquy. The reader need scarcely be told that these 
were the dealer in charms and Lady Barbara, who, now that the 
lengthened days no longer suffered her to visit the woman at her own 
house, had chosen this unfrequented spot to meet her. 

“ And does she really return forthwith to Leicestershire ?” was the 
hurried inquiry. 

“No. Sir Wilfred hath taken lodgings at Enfield, — both for the 
air, and that he may be near the court.” 

“Impossible! Said you not that you could so work on the fears 
of the nurse that they should all leave London, —ay, leave for ever?” 

I did so, Lady Barbara, but some mighty influence hath baffled all 
my plans.” 

*‘ Baffled, indeed! There’s some hidden charm still—some cursed 
talisman—at Enfield! at Enfield! Would she were in her grave!” 

* And little would send her thither. Poor girl, she’s far from 
health ; and so her nurse will come to me to-morrow for a cordial 
drink, forsooth. Shall I make her one ?” and the woman fixed her 
eyes emphatically on Lady Barbara. 

‘Ay, well can you make it. She looks pale too ; she cannot live 
through the summer.” tit $F 

“Iam ever ready to do my lady’s bidding,” replied the woman; 
“but mine is a dangerous calling. The risk is great ; and surely. Lady 
Barbara will bear me harmless ?” 

“Rely on it. Have I not promised ?” 

“But should I fall into trouble, some token, however small, by 
which I might let my lady know without risking a message.” 

Lady Barbara paused, but it was not to revoke her well-understood 
hint ; it was not that she feared putting herself farther into the power 
‘of the wretched woman, for tokens such as she asked had been 
_— even by the favourite’s mother to her agents, and had been 
found powerful enough to open their prison doors: but she paused, 
‘uncertain what to give her. The table-diamond that sparkled on 
her delicate finger was too valuable ; so was the ruby carcanet that 
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hung on her white bosom ; the bracelet had been the gift of her god- 
father. What should she give her? At length she took an artificial 
white rose, which was fastened to her boddice by a silver lace. “I 
once valued that rose greatly,” said she, giving it; “and well shall I 
know it again— Be secret—be certain. Farewell!” 

The woman returned to her home, Lady Barbara to her noble man- 
sion; and with smiles on her brow she glided through the dance 
that night. . 

* * * * * 

Three days passed away, and Lady Barbara, in her velvet carroch, 
was returning to London from a visit to her godfather, anxious, yet 
almost fearful, to learn that intelligence which she dared not openly 
seek after, when a violent storm came on; and while the dappled 
horses and the velvet carroch were placed for shelter beneath an 
out-building, the fair court lady and her waiting women were com- 
pelled to accept the accommodation which the best room of a way- 
side inn could afford them. 

Through the thin partition and threadbare hangings, the loud and 
earnest conversation of the men in the kitchen might be plainly 
heard; and soon did Lady Barbara discover that the subject of con- 
versation, which was the news just brought from London, was that 
in which she, beyond all others, was most interested. 

* Ay,” said a rough voice, ‘‘ more poisonings;—and another Mistress 
Turner’s business ;— but Ill warrant me, some of your fine court 
ladies are in it.” 

“No doubt on’t. But is the poor young creature really dead ?” 

“Why, ’twas the strangest chance. An old nurse goes to a vile 
witch in Golden Lane, thinking her a wise woman, and asketh for a 
cordial drink for her young lady. So this servant of the devil giveth 
her a bottle. The old woman takes it home, and pours it into a tall 
Venice glass, when, ere the poor young lady could drink it, her little 
dog leaps on the table, overthrows it, and begins to lap it, when, be- 
hold you, in three minutes he lies dead! There was bustle enow, I 
promise ros ; but the best part of the news is, that the witch is now 
safe in Newgate, for I saw her carried there.” 

“Nay, good man, better news an’ ye had seen her at Tyburn,” re- 
plied another ; “for depend on’t the court lady, at whose bidding she 
did it, will get her off after all.” 

“‘ Nay, I heard nought of court ladies, though I'll warrant me there 
is one, as I said.” 

** And I'll warrant, then, that the witch holdeth some token where- 
by she will be saved from the gallows. Would that I knew who that 
court lady was. But depend on’t she'll be found out after all.” 

Lady heard no more ;. she had fainted. 

» “ No wonder,” said her chief waiting woman, “no wonder, poor 
lady, frightened with the storm, and put into this close, low, 
shabby room, and a set of noisy clowns swilling their beer just beside 
us ;—faugh ! I should not be surprised if I fainted myself.” 

* Only hear yonder madam, with her silk gown, forsooth,” muttered 
the angry hostess. “ Fainted! Marry come up. I’ve heard that these 
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fine waiting women ape their ladies in every thing, so I trow they 
take up with cast-off fainting fits, as well as with cast-off gowns.” 

Lady Barbara returned sick in body, but far more sick at heart; 
her deadly plan had failed: and, oh, on the brink of what awful 
danger she stood! Mere country clowns had talked of some court 
lady having instigated the wretched woman to her deadly work. 
Would not wiser men say the same? Many, many were the anxious 
hours she passed in forming the wildest schemes. At length, when 
the dreaded message came that a person wished to see her, — her 
alone, —she took her stern determination. ‘“ Bid the woman meet 
me when I ride out in the Park to-morrow,” said she to her favourite 
waiting woman, “I can then speak to her without suspicion.” 

Morning came, and in richest attire, beaming with beauty, radiant 
with smiles, Lady Barbara, on her milk-white jennet, followed by her 
serving men, rode to the Park, while one highly-honoured cavalier 
kept close beside her bridle rein. Erelong a woman, carefully muffled, 
was seen approaching them ; but even when she came near, Lady Bar- 
para’s smile forsook not her brow. Waving her hand to her com- 
panion, she urged her palfrey a short distance onward, and com- 
menced, as it seemed, an earnest conversation with this woman, who 
carried somewhat in her hand. There was nothing to awaken suspi- 
cion in this, for women with trinkets or perfumes for sale were often 
to be found in the Park at this period; nor did her companion appre- 
hend danger, until a loud shriek startled him, and he hastened to the 
lady just in time to save her from falling. ‘Cause her to be seized,” 
said Lady Barbara, in a faint whisper; “she hath sought to poison 
me with a white rose.” 

Too occupied with his fainting charge was the cavalier to give the 
order, nor, when Lady Barbara heard that the woman had escaped —for 
she felt that her fatal secret was safe — was she displeased. The belief — 
perhaps a correct one —that artificial flowers could be poisoned so as 
to produce instant death to the person smelling them, was general at 
this period, and this had suggested to Lady Barbara the scheme of 
pretending that the woman who was charged with the token flower 
had been sent to take away her life. That the fairest of the court 
ladies should be in danger of such murderous attempts, seemed likely 
enough; and so the high and mighty James edified a select circle that 
very evening with a dissertation on the fearful abounding of poisoners, 
as well as of witches, and on the singular chance that the lives of two 


. court ladies should have been attempted, but, happily, attempted in 


vain ; adding, that the vile witch who was then in Newgate should be 
put on her trial on the morrow, and hanged forthwith. 

And so it was. The confession that she made was disbelieved: for 
had not all London heard of the story of Lady Barbara and the poisoned 
white rose? And while the preparer of the deadly draught swang at 
Tyburn, she who had directed its making, surrounded by sympathis- 
ing friends, received their congratulations on her wondrous escape, 
and heard with scarcely suppressed joy the intelligence that Sir Wil- 
fred Beaumanoir and his darling daughter had quitted London, fear- 
ful of a longer stay, and had returned, determined never again to seek 
court favour, to Leicestershire. 
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Many years passed away. The wayward favourite was married ; 
and Lady Barbara, who had also married, now resided in Northampton- 
shire. A splendid entertainment was about to be given by Lord 
Sondes, and invitations were sent to all the neighbouring nobility and 
gentry, and among them to the Lady Barbara and her husband. 

The bright summer’s day passed pleasantly ; and as evening drew 
on, the company in separate groups paced along the terraced walks 
of the garden, or wandered in the Park, where a succession of 
masques and pageants had already amused the guests, and where 
the performers in their quaint apparel still lingered. It was now 
clear twilight ; many of the guests were preparing to depart, when a 
female figure, closely masked, but bearing the attributes of Flora, 
her head flower-crowned, and her lap filled with flowers, advanced 
with stately step from among the neighbouring trees, and with 
courteous obeisance passed along, gliding from one group to another, 
and presenting a beautiful flower to each lady. The Lady Barbara 
was sitting at a short distance from her companions; and it was 
observed that as the masked figure drew near to her she started. 
The figure approached quite close,— it was thought she whispered 
some words,—when a faint cry was heard, and a convulsive shudder 
was observed to pass over her ; but ere a moment passed, the mask 
had vanished, and Lady Barbara lay lifeless on the green sward, 
a white rose fastened with a silver lace close beside her. 

Swift pursuit was made after the mask, but nought could be 
discovered, either who she was, or from whence ; but when the white 
rose was seen by the Lady Barbara’s favourite attendant, too well did 
she recognise it; and then she confessed how her lady had given that 
very rose to the witch of Golden Lane, and how she had refused to 
acknowledge that pledge, when it was brought to her by the woman’s 
sister, and who now had doubtless poisoned her. 

The Lady Barbara was buried privately ; for the story had flown far 
and wide: but for many generations the neighbouring peasantry firmly 
believed that in the summer twilight, just under the clump of elms 
beneath which her last breath was drawn, Lady Barbara, fair and 
stately, but with horror-struck features, might be dimly seen gazing 
intently on the fatal white rose which she held in her hand. 
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EPIGRAM. 
OF all pursuits which stir up men’s suspicion, 
The sorriest is “ a trading politician.” 
The Patriot. 
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CORN LAWS AND FREE TRADE. 


BY THE 8ON OF AN ENGLISH MERCHANT, 


In the last number of the Magazine appeared a curious correspondence 
between the “ Society for the Emancipation of Industry” and the 
Anti-Corn League, in which the Society invited the League to discuss 
the question of a Free-Trade in Gold, and on the effect of the present 
system of the Currency on the question of Free-Trade in Corn, and 
of Free-Trade generally. ‘To this invitation the League returned a 
reply, declining to enter into the discussion ! 

The League, however, although it thus repudiates “free-trade” in 
discussion, continues to put forward with all the influence which 
talent, money, and energy can command, its war-cry of “ Cheap Bread.” 
It is to this point that we think it may be useful to direct the public 
attention by a few brief observations. 

It cannot be denied, that of all popular watchwords, the cry of 
“ Cheap Bread” is likely to be most popular, and to enlist under its 
banner the largest number of persons. Every one desires to buy 
cheap; and of all cheap articles bread seems to be the one most desir- 
able to buy cheapest; the proposition seems to be self-evident ; it re- 
quires more than ordinary boldness to assure a starving multitude that 
bread may be cheap, but not, therefore, more easy of attainment; — 
unhappily, it is difficult to reach with argument and logic those classes 
who are most susceptible of popular excitement, and whose prejudices 
are the most readily to be enlisted in favour of this popular outcry. 

There is one specious plea put forward by the advocates for the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, which deserves special consideration, and 
that is, their argument for placing the price of corn on what they call 
its “natural level.” By this phrase “natural level,” we presume, is 
meant that the price of corn ought to be abandoned to the operation 
of those natural causes, which would determine its price in this coun- 
try according to the general quantity of corn produced in other coun- 
tries, and the cost of such production. Now, if this country was in a 
natural state, and if -all the employments of industry in this country 
were in a natural state, instead of being, as they are, a complicated 
system of political, commercial, and social policy, we can easily under- 
stand that it would be fair to leave the price of corn to that natural 
level which such a state of things would allow. But the advocates 
for the support of the agricultural interest contend, that as the whole 
system of this country is artificial, you cannot forcibly introduce this 
“natural level” system into the unnatural system which exists with 
out disturbing detrimentally the whole artificial fabric. ‘“ What 
then,” say the abolitionists, “is it wise to raise artificially the price of 
corn, the staff of life, the principal article of food for the labouring 
classes?” ‘To this we reply, that the supporters of the agriculturists 
say no such thing. They say that the price of corn is artificially raised 
by taxation ; not by the farmers for their own benefit, but by the 
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State for its own uses; and that it would be unwise, as it would be 
unfair, so long as that taxation exists, to refuse to the agriculture of 
the country some protection from the competition of those countries 
in which the same taxation does not exist. They say likewise, that 
the whole of the monetary arrangements of this country are artificial ; 
that the National -Debt is an extraordinary piece of artificial contriv- 
ance, of great curiosity and perhaps of great utility ; but that its effect 
is to increase the price of all articles of production, and of corn among 
the rest; and they say that to expect that a natural price can result 
from an artificial cost, is not only unwise but absurd. It is unfair to 
say that the Corn Laws increase the price of corn, meaning by that 
price the necessary cost and the not less necessary profit of its produc- 
tion; they do not add to this price ; their only operation is to support 
it, in order to ensure to the whole community a steady and a certain 
supply of so important a commodity, and to obviate the danger of re- 
lying on the production, and on the will and caprice of foreign coun- 
tries, in times of war as well as of peace, for a principal article of food. 
We contend that the Corn Laws do not cause the high price; that 
high price is produced mainly by high taxation ; in the same way that 
other restrictive laws on the importation of foreign articles of produce 
or manufacture do not cause the like articles of domestic production 
to be high in price, but they support the prices which have been 
made high by other causes ; or, in other words, they prevent the in- 
justice of admitting the manufacture of the foreigner, who is taxed 
little, from competing with the home manufacturer, who is taxed 
much. 

Let us take another view of the question. In the winter of 1821-2 
the price of wheat was forty shillings a quarter. Now is it not 
the fact, that while the corn was thus low the agricultural labourer 
was in a condition of extreme distress, and that, deprived of employ- 
ment, nothing but the humane interposition of the Poor Laws —when 
the Poor Laws still preserved the character of humanity with which 
the ancient statute of Elizabeth invested them — saved him from 

itive starvation? But was nobody benefited by this cheap corn ? 

ere the manufacturers benefited? Surely, if cheap corn is to be of 
advantage to any one, it must be most of advantage to them. What 
is the fact? The extreme distress of the manufacturing districts at 
that time surpassed even the distress of the present year. Notwith- 
standing the cheapness of bread, the unemployed artizan could not 
buy it. He ate it as charity, not as the remuneration for labour. 
And why was this? The cheap bread so delusively held out as the 
greatest of benefits which the labouring population could attain — this 
cheapening of bread by making it not worth while for the farmer to 
carry on his tillage and to give employment to agricultural labourers 
— deprived the manufacturer of his most valuable class of customers, 
the home consumer. Thus, in 1822,0n one side was cheap bread, 
which the manufacturing artizan wanted ; and on the other side was 
cheap manufactures, which the agricultural labourer craved for, while 
neither — able 7: the ee of the other. The 
cheapness of each, in put an to the production of either, and 
the cessation of production causing a cessation of employment, the 
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working-man’s commodity, labour, became cheaper than manufactures 
or corn, and consequently there could be obtained less in exchange 
for it than before. 

But who,<then, is benefited by cheap corn, and a general corre- 
sponding cheapness of all the produce of labour? All those who live 
on fixed incomes ; all those who live on the interest of the National 
Debt, and on the produce of the taxes. It is to these classes that 
low prices are a positive gain; for they receive in proportion to 
the depreciation of the value of labour more than they have a 
right to receive, and more than the nation in its capacity of debtor 
contracted to pay. When corn was eighty shillings a quarter, 
the money of individuals was borrowed by the State, and the 
nation agreed to mortgage its labour on the calculation of such 
a system of prices; when corn is forty shillings a quarter, it 
is as clear as the sun at noonday that it costs the national debtor two 
quarters instead of one to pay so much of the interest of the Na- 
tional Debt. And if the wages of labour fall, as they uniformly do, to 
the level of the low price of bread and other commodities, it is equally 
clear that it costs the labourer double the quantity of his property — 
that is, his labour—to pay his quota to the national creditor. So that 
it would appear of low prices generally, that they operate against the 
interests of the poor, and in favour of the interests of the rich; for as 
the interest of the National Debt must be paid, whatever may be the 
state of prices, high or low, the receiver of that interest is enabled to 
purchase more of low-priced commodities than of high-priced ; and the 
producer of those commodities must give more of those commodities, 
whether of corn or of anything else, or of labour, in discharge of his 
individual obligation to the national creditor. 

The subject of free trade in corn, and of free trade generally, is so 
bound up with other important considerations, that it is useless to 
attempt to discuss it as an isolated question. The main argument of 
the advocates for free trade seems to be, that “Every nation should 
be at liberty to purchase at the cheapest market.” This as an 
abstract proposition is plausible enough ; but, like any other abstract 
proposition, the practical question for consideration is, how far it is 
applicable to the actual circumstances of this country. This “ liberty 
of purchasing at the cheapest market,” say the philosophical advocates 
of free trade, “is the plain and natural system of trade.” “That may 
be,” reply practical men, “but the whole system of our trade, of our 
finance, and of our monetary arrangements, is not natural, but artificial.” 
How are we to dovetail your natural theories with our artificial and 
complicated system as it exists ? The selling value of a manufactured 
article is its cost of production; the cost of its production mainly 
depends on the cost of the food of the producer. Now, if the cost of 
the food of the producer is artificially raised, by excessive taxation, 
much higher in this country than in a foreign country, how is 
the heavily taxed commodity to compete in the market with the 
same lightly taxed commodity? Corn is this commodity ; let it be 
proved that it matters nothing whether corn be produced in this 
country or not; that it matters nothing whether this country shall 
be dependent on a foreign supply of food or not; that it matters 


nothing whether the large mass of agricultural labourers be thrown 
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out of employment or not; and that it matters nothing whether the 
agricultural interest be or be not destroyed; and then we will admit 
that much of the objection to a free trade in corn is removed. But 
until all this be proved, we must hold firm to the decided opinion that 
nothing would be more prejudicial to the general interest of the 
country than a free trade in corn; and that this truth would soon be 
found out by the manufacturers themselves, who are now led away 
by the delusive temptation of cheap bread, which would warrant their 
paying less wages, and thereby diminish their cost of production, to 
their apparent present profit, but to their eventual total ruin. The 
truth is, that the fabric of our social edifice is so artificially con- 
structed, that one stone of it cannot be disturbed without affecting 
the stability of the whole building. Farmers, manufacturers, the 
receivers and the payers of the taxes—mortgagors and mortgagees, 
are all bound up together in a community of interest; and it is in 
vain for one class to endeavour to ameliorate its own condition at the 
expense of another. If the manufacturer does buy high-priced bread, 
the farmer, on the other hand, buys the other’s high-priced manu- 
factures, and both sustain high-priced taxes. We support the agri- 
cultural interest on higher grounds than on the mere question of price ; 
we regard it as a great national question, of the highest national 
importance, that this country should not be dependent on foreign 
countries for a main article of its subsistence; but if we could per- 
suade foreign nations so far to practise a sort of universal philanthropy 
as to | som ma in our national debt, and to assist our national 

iture, we should then be in a condition to listen more favour- 
ably to the question of the competition of foreign labour in our own 
market, Till then, it seems to us, we must be content to preserve, 
with our monopoly of debt, our monopoly of trade, and our prudent 
protection to the growth of our own corn. mi 

C. R. 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 


For a woman’s heart is possest 
With love, and love alone : — 

The grave is her only rest 

that sweet hope is gone! 
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A CHAPTER ABOUT BROKERS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SERIOUS REFLECTIONS.” 


Tur Broker is almost invariably a respectable man. This may seem 
a rash assertion ; but though there are exceptions to all rules, I insist 
on the general validity of this. 

There are captious censors who have found fault with the manner 
in which the word respectable is usually applied in England. And we 
have had frequent repetitions of an insipid passage from the works of 
Mr. Joseph Miller, respecting a witness, who, being interrogated by 
the magistrate, “ What do you mean by a respectable man ?” replied, 
“ Vy, I means to say, as he alvays kep a oss and gig.” At this, for- 
sooth, the magistrate laughed, and the audience laughed, — but very 
unwisely, in my opinion. 

The witness had a more logical head than they. He perceived 
plainly, that in order always to keep the “oss and gig,” his friend 
must have had money or credit. ‘The argument, then, stands thus: 
‘To have money or credit is equivalent to being respectable: this 
man had money or credit; therefore he was respectable.” And the 
said argument is quite irrefragable. 

Now the Broker, as long as he exercises his profession, is.scarcely 
ever without money, whether his own or other people’s, matters not 
much. Some share of it is legally assured to him, at all events, and 
he almost invariably contrives to secure more than the law ever 
intended to allow him, which is extremely convenient. But there are 
other reasons why the Broker always seems to me, par excellence, a 
respectable man, and why, if I were obliged to seek a profession, I 
would prefer his to any other. 

He is perpetually surrounded by ruin and misfortune, yet, in his 
own person and pursuits, remains unscathed and unmoved. Nay, not 
exactly unmoved, because the more of misery and confusion that is 
around him the better he is-.contented, and the more do his own gains 

. Supposing the Broker to have a feeling heart for the dis- 
tresses of others (a weakness with which he is not usually troubled), 
then his profits come in, to the effect of gently assuaging his grief, 
and diverting his attention. Supposing him to have no heart at all, 
he is never blamed for the want of it, because all the world is ready 
(or ought to be ready) to say that such distresses are none of his 

i and that he has enough to do with his own peculiar duties. 

But what rivets my preference for the Broker’s profession is, that 
he seems actually to realise Horace’s dream of the man “ integer vite, 

ert purus.” Tf the world around him be ever so terribly 
smashed and crashed, he always remains tranquil and placid. If not 
tranquil, he is only roused to pleasurable excitement. The more of 

ion, as I have said above, the better.— A “smash” is his 
delight ; he prays for it. 
F 2 
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He himself never can be smashed. He is arrow proof and bomb 
proof against adversity, nay, he is in league with her in all her evil 
tricks, and knows her ways so well, that she cannot upset or circum- 
vent him.— To wish that a Broker may be unfortunate, seems as 
nonsensical as to wish that the devil may go to — his own proper do- 
minions! The Broker may fall sick and die, ’tis true, (which cannot 
happen to the devil,) or he may find his way, if he chooses, to Botany 
Bay or the gallows. But I deny that any of the ordinary so called 
mishaps of life can overpower him. Hehas means to triumph over 
them all; he is so accustomed to look misfortune in the face, and to 
walk about with her arm in arm, that she has no terrors for him: or 
if he should sink in the world, ’twill be but a momentary immersion, 
and he will rise again brisk and buoyant as ever. 

Having referred to Horace for his “integer vite” &c., I need 
scarcely remind the classical reader of Lucretius with his “swave 
mari magno,” &c., for the one will naturally suggest the other. The 
latter, as all the world knows, commences his second book with 
an observation (rather apropos des bottes by the bye), How delightful 
it is to stand upon ferra firma, and witness the struggles of some poor 
unfortunates who have been mad enough to venture upon the water, 
and are now beaten and buffetted by the merciless winds and waves ! 

The Roman poet and philosopher gives the sentiment con gusto, 
and there is no doubt that he was perfectly in the right. Nothing 
can be more charming than to witness the perplexity and miseries of 
others, whilst we ourselves are quite safe and sound. Besides, we can 
enjoy ad libitum the pleasures of sympathy, (respecting which I wrote 
in a previous chapter,) and can exclaim in a melodious tone: “ Poor 
creatures, I really pity them very much!” 

It seems to me most probable that it was from the universality of the 
sentiment that Lucretius wisely chose it for the commencement of his 
book. He might have shrewd suspicions that the philosophical doc- 
trines in the chapter which he then began would not. meet with uni- 
versal approval, and that he ought therefore to bespeak a fair hearing 
at all events, by a dictum so pleasant and acceptable, that for this 
much he would be quite sure of getting unqualified applause. 

Now the Broker is almost perpetually in that peculiar state of enjoy- 
ment which ic held up to admiration and envy by the Roman poet. 
“ Suave [est],” says Lucretius, and no doubt it is doubly sweet to the 
Broker, who, though unharmed, is yet not a mere looker-on, but has 
himself, to a considerable degree, the power of increasing or diminish- 
ing the tempest around him.—“ Suave est,” no doubt, and he can also 
in a beautiful manner exemplify the grace of “swaviter in modo ;” he 
can smile if he will, and speak pleasantly, when he bundles out the sick 
man, in order to sell the bed whereon the poor devil had lain down 
in ee to die unmolested. : 

e Broker gets beyond Lucretius’s notion of enjoyment. He has 
=e are of pants on deck amidst the winds and 
faves, without even the risque of being upset by a lurch, or wettin 
his jacket. Nay more, he is like a man aie enchanted eer, 
moving apparently in a sphere. of wretchedness and woe, but all the 
while protected within a sphere of his own. One might also say, as 
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if he were in a diving bell, only that, as aforesaid, he never sinks in 
the world, but is always buoyant. 

I have been especially struck by the phasis of character which the 
broker exhibits at his own house in his hours of relaxation. He 
there pre-eminently realises Horace’s notion of the “integer vite,” 
&c.; for whilst he sits at his desk, or has his plate of turtle soup sent 
in for dinner, he is actually and visibly surrounded by the wreck and 
fragments not only of one but of many worlds. Yes, indeed! for 
every poor man has his own little world (a great matter to him). The 
Broker comes to smash, crash, and disperse this; [but I beg his 
pardon, ’tis not his doing; the storm is raised by the sheriff and laws 
of the land]. Then also the bailiff comes, and shuts up the poor man 
within prison walls, so that he has no chance of retrieving his little 
world, or obtaining any other under the sun. The very sun-light and 
the blessed sun itself are henceforth lost to him. 

Thereafter, as I have said, the Broker may be found sitting calmly 
and placidly amidst multifarious fragments of the wreck. Old house- 
hold things are there on which the hearts of the inmates loved to 
dwell. Objects from which they never thought to separate ;—-cum- 
bering old house clocks, for example, that stood in hall or corridor, 
warning them without cessation, and too often in vain, how frail and 
fleeting was their tenure of this world’s wealth. . Yes, the clocks were 
too often neglected. But objects of special affection are there,— 
trifles of bijouterie, and curious works of art — pledges of love and 
friendship, from which the possessors thought of parting just as little 
as from life itself,—objects which had rested for many a year on 


‘chimney shelves of boudoirs and libraries, or which were carefully 


locked up in secretaires and other repositories of the family domicile. 

But the Broker came, and the separation was effected in atrice. The 
ci-devant proprietors are still alive, — perhaps, because my worthy 
respectable friend had no direct power over their lives ; but their 
hold over the so-called realities, or the “real properties” of this 
world, is utterly broken. Only the old household remembrances 
are left, and these may possibly endure for ever, wakening up with 
tenfold strength after the sleep of death— who can tell? Cer- 
tainly not the Broker. His investigations do not extend that length, 
and he is far too much occupied with the present to trouble himself 
about the future. : 

‘Tis a stirring and industrious life, his; he is up early and late. 
Go out betimes in the cold fog of a gray March morning, and 
though many doors and windows are yet barred and closed in, yet 
not so are the Broker’s. You will meet him perhaps walking briskly 
along the street, by half-past seven o'clock. He moves with the 
alert and determined manner of one who knows that he has import- 
ant business in hand, and is sure to succeed therein. He does not 


give himself airs of importance without special authority, not he; 


and this is another reason why I admire the Broker’s profession. 
He .is, for all immediate intents and purposes, as absolute as any 
king. _ This is-still better than the “suave est” of Lucretius, and I 
“et to have remarked upon it sooner. 
ut kings, however absolute they may be, do sometimes look 
F3 
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out for an auxiliary; and this is exactly what our worthy friend, 
if you meet him right early in the morning, has come forth to do. 
He wonders whether, in this cold weather, his neighbour Knabbs 
the bailiff win be equally matinal and true to his appointment; for 
Knabbs is a gay young man, who spends whole nights at fashion- 
able places, and sometimes talks as if he despised business, and 
would not be troubled with it any more. He is punctual this morn- 
ing, however, and comes swaggering along attired in a style which he 
intends shall be wltra-captivating and effective. He has revived 
the old fashion of shirt-frills; and he proves his respectability by 
an enormously massive gold neck-chain, whereby he supports his 
watch, and by certain rings of portentous form, which he sports 
upon each hand. 

Pleasant and jocose is the salutation betwixt these two early 
risers. One asks t’other, “ What’s o'clock, and what is iz to be, 
then?” and his friend answers, “A regular smash, and no mis- 
take.” So they move on together, this par nobile fratrum— both 
respectable men—arcades ambo; and as the matter is not quite 
without interest, I shall add a brief notice respecting the family 
whose little domestic world they are now proceeding to demolish. 

* * * eee * 


There was some doubt upon my mind whither the steps of the par 
nobile were about to tend, and where the storm would break; but now 
*tis clear. The “smash” is to take place at the house of poor half-crazy 
Rainbeau, the artist, who only the winter before last was féted and 
eulogised among the best circles of the West-end, and who still enjoys 
a good reputation as wn homme de mérite. The Broker and his friend 
have a special predilection for breaking up nobbs, as they call them, 
of which word the briefest definition is, that it means the reverse of 
snobs. Now Rainbeau is a sort of nobb; he has always moved in 
society, and possesses an excellent house, crammed full of 

cknacks, which will make a profitable job for the Broker. 

Moreover, he is an irritable person, this artist ; one with Welsh 
or Irish blood in his veins, who will show, fight perhaps, which is 
extremely diverting. And up to the present hour, although no 
longer young, he remains as ignorant as a child of the real charac- 
ter of the world in which he moves. He has been the spoiled child 
of Fortune, and now she begins to wheel about,’and turn viciously 
her once-petted favourite. For he was well born and well 
bred, this Rainbeau, and had some patrimony in his own right, 
wherewith to begin his career. But he would absolutely do no- 
thing, from his very boyhood, but paint or model, and no sooner 


i 


found himself dent, than he walked away to Italy, where 
[> Seadiitakmanens Continent, he staid five years, working in- 
ieee e. 
Meanwhile his relations, were plain country people, thought 


who 
mad. They had not a doubt upon this point, and 
only wondered from what remote and unheard-of branch of the family 
tree such a strange mania had been derived. At last, when he became 
more and more obstinate, and showed method in his madness, they 
detested’ him, and una voce declared that he “never would do no 
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good.” But now be it observed that malgré such prophecies, this 
man has been immensely successful in London, which, as every body 
knows, is the hot-bed and conservatory of genius. There are in- 
stances however of the said conservatory becoming rather too hot for 
the occupant, and we consequently hear such exclamations as the 
following: ‘ This is indeed hot work !” or, “‘ Would to Heaven I had 
never breathed the air of London!” and so forth. 

And the artist to whom our arcades ambo are about to pay their 
morning visit is exactly one of that class for whom the “ hot-bed of 
genius” has, with mistaken zeal, been overheated. Impatience of 
temper, and the propensity to jump at conclusions without adequate 
premises, are common enough in all parts of the world. He was not 
without friends, this man, as long as his patrimony lasted; and after 
the five years spent abroad, ’twas thought that he could not do better 
than set up at once in London : — “ he was already able to cope with 
the best artists, and might soon outstrip them all.” 

So said his friends and advisers. ‘They were (though perhaps they 
did not know it) like gamblers, who used him like a die to be cast 
from the dice-box upon the arena of “ Life in London,” with the pre- 
sentiment that he would win. Well, at the outset the chances seemed 
indeed to be in their favour. He had good introductions; he had 
evidently very considerable talents; and in consequence, as I have 
said before, was feted, eulogised, and encouraged, in all quarters, as 
every new comer in London is almost sure to be, for a time. 

But he worked hard, and got orders for pictures and statutes, this 
man! He was destined, forsooth, to be a second Michael Angelo, and 
like the said Michael, he would no doubt become rich as well as inde- 
pendent. So he must needs have a wife also, and then a commodious 
and creditable house for the said wife as her future home, wherein 
she could receive decorously and creditably her own and his friends. 
Thereafter a family in due time followed of course. 

Twas costly, all this. But then the patronage of Lord * * * * 
alone was well worth at least one thousand pounds per annum, and 
that of the rich Mr. * * * * might average at five hundred more; 
and though the expenses of life in London were great, there was no 
need to despond. But although the patronage of his Lordship had 
been very liberal at first, and though his demeanour and conduct 
continued to be very kind and_ condescending, yet, somehow or an- 
other, his orders for works to be completed did not fall in so rapidly 
as had been wished and expected. Possible enough that other sot- 
disant Michael Angelos had come in the way, and that at last our 
ene friend would be cut out and left in the lurch. Moreover 

e happened to be, and still is, a nervous irritable subject. 

“ My husband hath been ill—is irritable,” says the wife of (Och- 
lauschliiger’s) Corregio; (who also would have received visits from 
the Broker, if he had possessed any movables worth seizing). By 
slow but sure degrees, our acquaintance discovered that his money 
was all gone, that credit was almost expiring, and that though he 
cherished expectations of Peruvian wealth to flow in, yet he,had be- 
come imperceptibly surrounded and watched by troublesome acquaint» 
ass F 4 
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ances, who did not care a rush about mere expectations, but requived 
an absolutely fixed day and date for payment. po 

But he had got into his brain some sadly original notions, this 
painter. He really believed that, for the most part, the world was 
made up of good, pious, clever and intelligent people, (and so it 18, 
no doubt). However, he drew a most awkward and illicit inference 
from these premises. He fancied that such a good, pious, intelligent 
world surely would not allow him and his family to starve, unless by 
some fault of his own he had deserved this harsh treatment. So by 
degrees he quite cherished the notion that if there were any defalca- 
tion, (and too surely there was) of the requisite income this must 
be all his own fault, and he therefore commenced working at such a 
rate, that no mortal constitution could stand it. 

To be able to conceive a powerful and effective work of art may 
seem very easy and very natural; and so it is, no doubt, to certain 
minds. oon this, however, is not to be accomplished if the mind is 
disturbed and the nerves are all out of tune. But to carry out: one’s 
conception upon the blank dead canvass, or to bring it into life in the 
cold clammy obstinate clay, obedient and plastic as it seems, but per- 
verse too often, hic labor, hoc opus est? Now this poor devil of an 
artist had once or twice done such things with great effect, and be- 
lieved that he could always achieve equal merit in his productions, 
and thus at all events deserve a continuance of ample remuneration. 

So he laboured on, as I have already said, never finding any fault 
with the pood. pious world, in whom he wished to retain entire con- 
fidence, but rather taking all the blame upon himself. Now the en- 
thusiasm of the patrons of art is too apt to resemble sometimes a fire 
kindled from mere straw. It blazes nobly at first, giving thereby an 
unequivocal demonstration of light, and a considerable promise of 
heat; but most ingloriously it expires when most needed, and those 
who hoped for the warmth may freeze to death. 

There is, be it observed, a sadly intimate connection betwixt the 
very best moods of so-called creative genius and the deepest de- 
spondency. Painful exertion naturally excites brilliant hopes for a 
time, because exertion in itself is exciting. He who has sufficient 

to make an effort will also have strength enough to hope. 
But the excitement is short-lived. I speak of artists and their labours; 
and if the work remains, firstly, unpaid for, and, secondly, without in- 
telligent admirers, there is then a double cause for disappointment and 
sorrow, An intelligent admirer, who strongly states that the work 
deserves to gain a prize, may at least afford a lambent. gleam of con- 
solation to the man who sees the broker and the bailiff looming like 
thunder clouds in the distance. 

And if the rich lord or squire were to come with a full purse to 
purchase the work, this no doubt would tend to heal the wounds and 
wear and tear of the nervous system which the said labours had caused. 
But to have neither one nor the other, to receive neither praise nor 
pelf, to be left quite alone in his own little world, which he is unable 
to make hold » >that is to say, with wife and children, whom 
longer can : and in his own house too, with 


he 


his poor household gods about him, which by a sort of devildom have 
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become not his, but the property of the sheritf, and are now under 
the sovereign sway of the Broker, — this is rather too trying for any 
temper under the sun, unless perhaps it were for that of Mark Tapley! 

So this poor crazy Rainbeau went down hill, every day and hour 
bringing him some new mishap, adding to his involvements, and 
accelerating his fall. And what was worst of all, his health failed, 
and then he could not try expedients to avert impending fate, nor 
even make excuses for being unable to meet his engagements. And 
now the Broker and his fidus Achates are going to break him up; in 
their own words, “’twill be a regular smash, and no mistake.” On 
such occasions, our worthy and respectable friend makes use of the 
pailiff as a sort of pioneer to clear the way. ‘The ostensible owner 
and master of the house is at such times a troublesome incumbrance, 
which must be got rid of. Thereafter the Broker can exert his au- 
thority without the slightest interruption. 

No sooner then has the bailiff fulfilled his duty by executing a 
capias ad satisfaciendum (thereby no doubt affording vast “ satis- 
faction” to some highly respectable creditors), than a thundering 
knock at the door announces the arrival of a new visiter, namely, our 
ultra-respectable “integer vite,” who has come to witness the demo- 
lition of another little world! He will not allow the poor wife much 
quiet to indulge in needless grief at her deserted and friendless state, 
not he. He is “quite the gentleman,” our exemplary “integer;” but 
then, his time is too valuable to admit of his wasting it in any need- 
léss compliments or ceremonies. Besides, the writ which empowers 
him to act is for a large sum, more, he is very sure, than the whole 
property will cover. Were it not so, he would have been vastly glad 
no doubt to show every indulgence, but now ’tis of no use mincing 
matters. The inventory must be made out forthwith. ‘To prevent 
mistakes he will stay to see it done, even if it should cost him the 
entire day. And also, to prevent mistakes, he will have his vans 
ready by three o’clock in the afternoon to remove the property. 

Stupified and powerless, the poor woman offers neither objection 
nor expostulation. All the world has for her become so dark and 
miserable within and without, that our worthy friend may say what 
he likes without receiving one word in reply. His voice produces an 
effect on her sensorium no doubt, but none whatever on her thoughts. 
Only one incident, a very trifling childish_incident, ‘rouses the poor 
creature to a momentary feeling of increased bitterness. ’Tis when 
our active friend, the Broker, invades the private study of the absent 
(I might now almost say deceased) artist ; a little room which he had 
fitted up for his library, to which no stranger or servant was allowed 
entrance, and where he kept his private letters and other manuscripts. 
When, I say, our “ integer vite,” on entering this room, is attacked 
furiously by the artist’s affectionate little pet spaniel, who has taken 
possession of his absent master’s chair, guarding it for his return, and 
when the good man, in revenge for this assault, deals the poor animal 
a merciless blow with his gold-headed switch cane, the expression of 


‘anguish, despair, and deep consciousness of wrong wherewith Fido 
Tetires to a distant corner, thence with his large eyes glaring reproach 


on our said placid and immaculate integer, — this proves — I don’t 
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know why — somewhat too much for the poor deserted woman's 
nerves, and she weeps bitterly. 

"Tis well for our friend that Knabbs carried off the artist, for had 
this little incident taken place in Ais presence, tis extremely probable 
that a blow of the poker would have repaid that of the cane, and re- 
venged Fido in such manner as would not soon have been forgotten. 
But the most attractive of all points in the Broker’s professional cha- 
racter and station is that, so long as he holds a duly authenticated 
writ from the sheriff, and acts according thereto, he need not trouble 
himself about etiquette or minor morals. In fact, like the King (or 
Queen) the Broker, in the exercise of his vocation, “can do no wrong.” 

“ Quid multis morar ?” — In vain need the deserted wife think of 
applying to the rich earl or esquire. The former is at his country 
seat ; the latter is on full speed pursuing the pleasures of life in London, 
and could not stop his own career for five minutes, were it to save the 
lives of twenty poor artists. The house is cleared out, and left deso- 
late. Of this family,. and their future fate, I have no room to,write 
in this article. 

Rainbeau is of course under the kind care of Knabbs, who finding that 
he has no money, and that his creditors are obdurate, takes him at once 
to the prison in Whitecross Street, which at this time happens to be 
extremely crowded. An eminent solicitor is sent for to carry out and 
realise Lord Brougham’s boasted improvements in this law of debtor 
and creditor; but the solicitor is far too eminent and respectable to 
act without ready money, and this not being supplied, he does 


nothing. 
* * » * * * * 


Some weeks afterwards, we have in the newspapers a paragraph 
beginning with small capitals as follows : Dai adr © : 

“THE LATE —— RaINBEAU, Esquire. — It appears that the fa- 
mily of this very ¢alented artist and amiable man have been left in a 
state of great embarrassment by his untimely fate. The following 
noblemen and gentlemen have benevolently consented to form a 
committee for receiving and applying a fund to be raised by sub- 
scription, such as may be adequate to the future support of Mrs. 
Rainbeau and her children.” 

The never-tiring generosity of the English nation is then called 
into action ; and after incredible efforts and perpetual advertisements, 
to the great contentment and advantage of the periodical press, a few 
hundreds are at length scraped together. *Tis astounding how death 
opens the of an enlightened public to talents and other amiable 
qualities, they could not see when the man was alive. — Or is 
it not, perhaps, that they saw those talents too clearly, and thought 
cerita: bat aang ought to live upon air, or was too good for 
this world 


It is remarkable, also, that in the subscription list we find the names 
of poor artists contributing a guantum of value, which for them is a 
thousand fold as much as the largest sums that are given by rich no- 
blesse. You will find an entry of 51. 5s. from Jeshun Leel, iy 
R.A., whose whole income is not more than 500/. per annum; and 
what is worse, this is only a life-rent and health-rent. You will then 
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find exactly the same amount from the Earl of A. B., a great patron 
of the arts, whose lowest income is 100,000/ per annum, which an- 
nual rent would go on accruing even if the said earl should do no- 
thing but eat and sleep for the rest of his days. 

But this apparent parsimony no doubt happens because the earl 
discovers such an immense number of “talented ” artists and amiable 
men. “lis quite amazing how the multitudes of such people in- 
crease, and consequently what a prolific hot-bed of genius Great 
Britain has become! Were it not for this, the earl might have 
spared 1000/. to Rainbeau in his lifetime just as well as contribute 
51. 5s.to his widow. But, as I have explained, the number of clever 
and amiable men becomes far too great, and the good earl is quite 
overloaded and bewildered. 

This reminds one of the nonsense which has been talked about the 
cruel neglect experienced by Burns, the poetical ploughman, during 
his life, contrasted with the pother made about his memory. Such 
remarks would be all very well, were it not for the probability that 
there must have been so many poetical ploughmen of equal merit in 


‘Burns’s days, that the dukes and earls of his country were quite 


dazzled, and knew not how to act !—JIt is queer enough, no doubt, 
that the memories of those other contemporaneous genii have perished, 
and that of Burns now remains quiteal one. But this is merely one 
of the numberless conventional mysteries that are constantly occurring 
in the social state, and which we cannot in the present chapter pre- 
tend to explain or unravel. T. F. 


THE EXILE. 


Anp when the wandering exile — bless’d with wealth — 
Full of fond hopes, and soft remembrances 

Of early scenes, remember’d playmates, friends, 

And all that makes life sweet — returns at last, 

He finds all chang’d! Gray-hair’d old men 

Scarce can recall his features! and the child 

That used to prattle on his knee, is grown 

To man’s estate. A new race has risen, 

Who know him not — regard him not! He sinks, 

A solitary being, to his grave, 

Glad to find refuge, in that resting place, 
From the cold world, where all is vanity ! 








COLONISATION AND EMIGRATION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Te discussion in the House of Commons on the subject of the New 
Zealand Company, is one of the most interesting debates that has oc- 
curred for many years past, and cannot fail to have most beneficial 
effects. The important subject of colonisation is now the great poli- 
tical and administrative question of the day; not as to whether colo- 
nisation shall be encouraged or not; but how it can be best carried 
into effect. 

The principle may be said to be now established, that colonisation 
is of incalculable benefit to the mother country; that the establish- 
ment of colonies adds as much to the general wealth of; the nation as 
it improves the condition of the individual. How colonisation may 
be best effected, is a question which admits of different opinions ; but 
on this point we must keep in mind the great distinction between in- 
discriminate emigration and systematic colonisation. Labourers 
without capital are almost as useless in a new colony as capital 
without labourers ; and it is the adjustment of the one to the other 
that calls for the interference and protection of the Government. The 
great difficulty of the emigrant to a new country is to get over the 
first two years ;— we speak of an agricultural emigrant: after that 
time he is able to support himself from the produce of his land; it is 
during these two years that the help of the mother country is wanted ; 
and we have not the slightest doubt that if this aid could be afforded 
by the Government, on a large and comprehensive plan of colonisation, 
that not only would those general and ultimate advantages be secured 
to the mother country of creating consumers for her manufactures and 
markets for her productions, but the return of the money advanced 
would be secured, and its interest amply repaid. The mere sum 
which would be saved iy a systematic plan from the waste of indi- 
vidual emigration, would form a material item in the advantages to be 


ed. 

All parties, and almost all men are agreed, that, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, with a redundant and rapidly increasing 
population pressing on the resources of the small extent of soil com- 
prised within the narrow limits of these two islands, something must 
be done to meet the difficulty. Fortunately for Great Britain, in the 
case of a redundancy of population in this part of her dominions, 
there is an obvious and easy remedy in the almost boundless lands of 
her magnificent colonies, Here the people want land to work on ; 
there the land wants people to work it. What remedy more obvious 
and more simple that that of removing the surplus population to the 
unappropriated and useless land, and of enabling them by their 
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wealth-producing labour to exchange their present state of abject 
pauperism and rancorous discontent for abundance and satisfaction ? 
We are aware of the objection to a national and large and systematic 
plan of colonisation, on the score of its cost to the mother country ; 
but we contend that experience proves that, although the immediate 
cost may be great in the first instance, that the return of wealth 
indirectly to the mother country is, at no great distance of time, 
far more than the outlay ; nay, more, we are prepared to show as 
a matter of present profit— putting aside for the moment the 
general gain to a country by the removal of a surplus and discon- 
tented population, and putting aside also the moral obligation of 
society to provide for its members—this country would gain, as upon 
a mercantile transaction, by advancing a sum of money for the esta- 
blishment of colonies abroad. ‘The quit-rent of colonial lands would 
pay an ample interest for money advanced to bring them into culti- 
vation; and that quit-rent, redeemable on certain conditions, would 
be more convenient for the colonists to pay, and more profitable for 
the mother country to receive, than a sum of money paid down, 
which must necessarily be a small one, for the purchase of the land 
free of quit-rent. For it is the capital which is now exacted for pay- 
ment of the land, that the colonist wants, to bring that land into profit- 
able use; and it is the necessity of paying for land that acts, in distant 
colonies especially, as a check to emigration. By taking from the 
colonist his capital by his preliminary purchase of his land, you take 
from him the means of bringing that land into cultivation ; you de- 
prive him of his seed which, if you would allow him to sow it, would 
by its produce enable him to pay you in a short time, with ease, tenfold 
the sum which he is able to pay you now. In the sales of land in the 
colonies from one colonist to another, the truth of this principle is 
acknowledged, and is always acted on. In their dealing with each 
other, credit is always given for two or three years at least ; because it 
is known from experience that the buyer, by being allowed to expend 
his capital in the clearing and cultivation of the land, instead of its 
immediate purchase, is enabled to increase that capital to an amount 
which allows him to pay from the produce of the soil, which is new 
wealth created, two or three times the sum which he would otherwise 
have been able to give for the land. Take, also, the frequent case of 
the purchase of cattle and sheep in the Australian colonies. If the 
seller insists on immediate payment for his sheep, he gets, say 10s. a 
head ; if he gives three years’ credit, he gets 20s. or 30s., and interest 
at the rate of 8 per cent. for his money besides. And why? 
Because the seller allows. to the buyer the opportunity of creating 
wealth, out of which be can easily afford to pay a much higher price 
of purchase-money. 

Applying this principle to the case of the sale of colonial lands, we 
think it will be seen that the sale of colonial lands is an erroneous 
> on the grounds and for the reasons which we have stated. 

e grant, that by the sale of lands the mother country may obtain a 
larger supply of money for her immediate uses; but we may say that, 

doing so, she is killing the goose for the sake of the egg ; and expe- 
Tience proves the truth of this assertion. For, taking the instance of 
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the Australian colonies — before the sale of lands there was much 
emigration to those colonies, but since the sale of lands there has 
been very little emigration to them. In speaking of the sale of lands, 
which we think in principle bad, we cannot neglect to observe on the 
mode in which sales are effected ; and we must say that, of all modes 
that could possibly be devised, the present mode, by auction, is the 
very worst. Let us trace the proceedings of an emigrant on arriving 
in one of our Australian colonies. 

His first object is to find a desirable spot of land on which to fix 
himself; to accomplish this object he must travel over many hundred 
miles of country, and consume many weeks, perhaps many months, in 
the search. n he has at last found a desirable tract of land 
unappropriated, he must give notice to the Government surveyor, who, 
after a certain lapse of time, often considerable, causes it to be sur- 
veyed, for the purpose of having it put up to auction. By the Govern- 
ment regulations, three months’ notice must be given of the sale of 
public lands, and at the end of that further lapse of time, making the 
whole delay six months or more, the emigrant has the opportunity 
of bidding for the land which he has ferreted out, in competition with 
large capitalists and land jobbers. Now the reasoning of the capital- 
ists and land jobbers is this—“ If this man, after a long search and 
comparison of various localities, thinks well of this land, it must be a 
valuable lot, and therefore it must be worth our while to purchase it 
over his head.” The land is put up to such competition at the mini- 
mum price of twelve shillings an acre: and what chance, we ask, has 
the emigrant, of limited means, of getting possession of this bit of 
land ? So little, that emigrants have ceased to emigrate to those 
colonies; and the old colonists themselves are beginning to perceive 
the mischievous effects of the system which they cried out for. And 
why did they cry out for it? Because so long as lands were to be ob- 
tained at an easy rate from the Government, the lands of the old colo- 
nists were less saleable, and therefore in a money sense less valuable. 
By the sale of Government lands, they thought to raise the value of 
their own lands; and so they did; but then the effect bas been to 
stop emigration and to check the increase of population, so that in 
the end they have gained nothing. It would have been better for them 
to have trusted to the general increase in value of colonial lands, from 
the increase of immigration and the rise which would have taken 
place in the value of lands first appropriated to the old settlers near 
the great towns and in the vicinity of water carriage. But it is not 
with reference to the individual interests of the land-owners in the 
colonies that we would discuss this question, but with reference to the 
general national interests, considering the colonies as part and parcel 
of the British empire. And with this view, we have no hesitation in 

emning the sale of lands as at present in practice, as most unwise 
and im ¢, as regards the general welfare of the colonies, and the 
desirable object of a large system of emigration. 

We are aware that there is at present a popular objection to a le- 
gisiative or Government plan of emigration on a large scale, on the 
ground of its being a forced expatriation from the place of their birth 
of those who claim an imprescriptible right to a share of the land. 
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But we have no doubt, if proper means shall be taken, that, instead of 
there being any objection to emigration on the part of the labouring 
classes, there will be a cheerful inclination, or rather a hearty en- 
thusiasm, to exchange the mean and sordid condition of poverty and 
the workhouse of this country, for abundance and independence in 
those other parts of the national dominions which form its colonies. 
In Great Britain the evil complained of is, that there are too many in- 
habitants to find employment on the land; and in the colonies the 
evil complained of is, that there is too much land to allow of its being 
worked by their scanty population. The obvious remedy in this case 
appears to be, for a population which is starving for want of land to 
work on, to remove to those lands which are lying useless for want of 
labour to work them. 

~ Land, by occupation and cultivation, is a mine of wealth. There it 
lies; ready to return for the labour of man that abundance which 
nature never refuses to her industrious children. And here stands 
the labourer ; the power of his labour being his capital, which he is 
eager to apply for the production of the wealth which the land is 
ready toafford. Here he stands; starvation on one side of him, and 
the workhouse on the other; and day after day, and night after 
night, the Legislature toils on to devise for the wretched creature 
new means of coercion and of punishment. ‘To this effect a vast ex- 
penditure is incurred, and an unspeakable amount of human misery 
is inflicted ; philosophers and political economists, and theorists, and 
visionaries and Utopians, rack their brains to discover some remedy 
for the evil, while the burthen of their discourse to the starving and 
discontented is ever “patience, patience; bear starvation with pa- 
tience and Christian fortitude ;” and all the time the fertile lands, 
which invite the hand of man to cultivate their exhaustless riches, 
lie idle, unclaimed, and unused ; and some of the fairest and largest 
portions of the earth remain almost without inhabitants, while men 
complain of redundancy of population ! 

But we urge the expediency of a plan of systematic colonisation on 
other grounds than those of the general and contingent national ad- 
vantages which would result from its adoption ; were there no other 
argument to be advanced in favour of the plan, we contend that the 
general national advantage consequentially to arise is reason enough ; 
but we go farther; and we are prepared to show, that even on the 

und of commercial speculation, it would be worth while for the 
tate to engage in colonising its own lands; for we contend that the 
colonists would return an ample interest for the national capital in- 
vested. We will lay aside, for the moment, all consideration of the 
sufferings of the people; we will lay aside all calculations of the ul- 
timate advantages to the mother country of creating populations of 
customers for her goods and manufactures; we will lay aside all ex- 
pectations of the savings which would arise from the diminution of 
the poor’s-rates, by the removal of the poor ; and we will confine 
ourselves to the single and simple consideration of laying out so much 
national capital, and of receiving for the outlay so much interest for 
the money ; and we contend that, on this ground alone, it would be a 
Profitable speculation for the nation. 
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But we are ashamed to view such a high-minded operation in so 
sordid a light. On the high ground of national justice to the labour- 
ing masses of this country, who are willing to work, but cannot find 
employment, and whose exemplary patience and forbearance during a 
period of unprecedented privation and suffering have elicited the ad- 
miration of both branches of the Legislature, and of all classes through- 
out the country, the policy of a systematic plan of national colonisa- 
tion demands the immediate and most serious consideration of the 
Government and of Parliament. 

_he colonies of the empire present the opportunity of advanta- 
geously employing ten times and a hundred times the amount of our 
present population with comfort, and plenty, and happiness to the in- 
dividual, and with an immeasurable increase of wealth to the entire 
nation. ‘The seas which intervene, instead of being a barrier, are 
really a facility to intercourse ; and, independently of all other con- 
siderations, the encouragement to our mercantile marine which ex- 
tended commerce with our colonies would produce is a matter of the 
deepest importance to the prosperity of a commercial and insular 
country. 


C. R. 


ADVICE TO NOVELISTS. 


“ Now sit thee down, and tell me all this story : 
And tell it not, I pray thee, as some do, 

Who prate conceitedly more of themselves 
Than of the subject matter of their tale, 

But tell thy tale straight on ; and bear in mind, 
It is not of thyself that I would hear, 

But of this child.” 


, The Lord and the Serving-man. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Note Book of a Naturalist. By E. P. Taomeson. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 65. Cornhill. 


TuesE books are always welcome. Curiosity is never tired of 
hearing of the instincts and habits of the lower animals of the earth ; 
of their passions, their affections, their intelligence, their memories ; 
and of their deductive acts so closely resembling man’s reasoning, as to 
make it difficult to fix the line which separates instinct from reason. 
“ Durham’s Astronomy” was the first book in which were collected 
numerous facts relating to the animal and vegetable world, for the 
purpose of exhibiting the pEesiGn of the Author of Nature in his 
various works. Paley followed out the object of “ Durham’s Astro- 
nomy ;” but he improved it. He reduced the illustrations to a more 
compassable form; and presented the loose and unconnected argu- 
ments of his predecessor in the shape of a series of logical deductions. 
Since then many naturalists have contributed their store of informa- 
tion to the general stock ; but they have confined themselves gene- 
rally to the mere narration of anecdotes. Kirby and Spence presented 
some years ago an admirable work on the economy of insects. Their 
“Entomology” has been in every one’s hands; and no one has 
perused the results of their long and patient labours, and dwelt on the 
moral and deeply philosophical thoughts which run through their 
pages, without being desirous to read more. The entertaining work 
of Huber on the Economy of the Bee, is still fresh in our recol- 
lections ; and although that most persevering naturalist confined himself 
to the study of that single insect, he showed that in its history there 
were abundaut materials to engage attention. Nor must those indefa- 
tigable naturalists, Audubon and Wilson, be forgotten, from whom the 
author quotes freely, with White, Jesse, and many others. 

The present volume is a valuable addition to the general stock 3 
and we like it the more as it adopts the plan of “ Durham’s Astro- 
logy,” and of Paley in writing the entertainment of anecdote and 
deseription, with the object of illustrating the design of a far-seeing 
Providence in the admirable adaptations of means to ends, as exhibited 
im animal and vegetable creation. 

_ The author says in his introduction : — 


“ The consequences of this pursuit, when not even carried to the length of a 
study, are self-evident, and the day has happily passed away in which the votaries 
of nature were taunted with ridicule, and as addicted to childish fancies. There is 
akind of freemasonry in the study or pursuit of Natural History: it operates on 
our kindly affections, and in many instances opens the communication to the most 

acquaintances, which, from congeniality of disposition, ripen into the 
warmest friendships. Our walks cease to be solitary, something there is always to 
Observe, something to note down, to verify, or compare. The effect on the mind, 
JULY, 1845, — No. I. VOL. Iv. G 
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too, is not one of its least advantages: we look round on the creation, and exclaim 
with Stillingfleet : — 


‘ How wondrous is this scene! where all is form’d 
With number, weight, and measure! all design’d 
For some great end !’ 


We admire with astonishment the Providence which has assigned to each thing its 
place, forming an harmonious whole, through such innumerable and inseparable 
links ; and feel, with deep humility, how richly we are endowed, and how great is 
our debt of gratitude and praise to nature’s God. From casual observance in the 
first instance, we are led on to serious contemplation, and higher feelings are 
awakened, which operate most influentially on the mind and conduct. I have ever 
noticed as a sequence, that kindness of disposition, consideration for others, and a 
greater calmness of mind, become the portion of the admirer and observer of the 
works of Providence: he rises from the perusal of the book of nature a better 
man,” 


Can any one explain the difference between the reasoning of the 
rook contained in the following extract, and the reasoning of the 
human being ? 


“ Domestication certainly affects most materially the tempers of both animals and 
birds ; the hare, for instance, timid, watchful, and ready to fly at the least approach 
of danger in its wild state, becomes obtrusive and petulant, and ‘resents any too 
great familiarity, by striking, cat-like, with its fure-feet. The rook, with a kind 
of intuitive notion of the range of a gun-shot, keeps ever without its limits, and, 
even when apparently most engaged, has an eye to danger; and with its beard on 
its shoulder, to use a very significant Spanish proverb, is ever watchful of its safety, 
and exercises the most profound vigilance; but rear him in the presence of man, 
and he is at once daring, insolent, and a bully: the love of mischief and fun be- 
comes also a i feature, and the roguish leer of the eye, with the head 
askance, can leave no doubt but he is richly enjoying himself. 

“ For many years a white rook was kept in the yard of the Ship Inn at Fever- 
sham, where I often saw him, but he was a dull bird. In the course of time I found 
him replaced by one of the ordinary colour, whose drolleries I often witnessed. 
The inn in question was much frequented by commercial travellers, whose chaises, 
if their stay was a brief one, were allowed to remain in the yard. This rook, in a 
listless manner, and as if he had no object in view, would hop about one, and, at 
last, so under the driving seat. In a short time the horse was put to, and 
the er drove on to the next stage, when the rook issued from his concealment, 
and, by the most impressive croaks, signified his delight at his escapade. This 
was of constant oeeurrence, and, as the bird was well known, he was invariably 
sent back, and the landlord assured me, that these jaunts cost him many shillings for 


the return carri $ 
. me gel the same road, either at Dartford or Welling, was in the habit 
Se eee horses at his master’s house on its way to 


London, till it met the dewn coach, it transferred itself to that vehicle and 
returned home. 


“ But the eccentricities of poor Jack, whieh I took as a mere squab from its nest, 
were not a little remarkable. From accustoming him to the sound of a partridge 
call when I fed him, I could always command his presence, although, when hungry, 
he invariably found me out, croaking and fluttering his wings in the manner pecu- 
a ee even in his mature age. With the full power of flight, he 
never his freedom, his vagaries often carried him to some distance 
from home. The terror of the ae ani eee eta he at last car- 

: he would attempt to join in their flights. 
My Newfoundland dog, whose bushy tail he was Sa Saieting + 
slunk away from him, and the very cats were not to approach their plate of 
meat till some fresh object caught his attention. He would invade my room, and 
if T'were writing, he would contest the ownership of the pen. Pilferer and thief, 
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he stole any thing within his reach, and to that circumstance I ascribe his loss. 
Numerous were the complaints of the neighbours, whose rest he would disturb, by 
tapping, in the early morning, at their windows, and if, by chance, he found one 
open, some object was sure to be missing. The alleged loss of a diamond ring 
sealed his fate, as its owner, as I was informed, put him beyond the power of fur- 
ther mischief, The most singular proof of its attachment was shown in the follow- 
ing circumstance. I was standing on the top of the high cliff by the western 
heights in Dover, and had whistled him up from below to his accustomed place on 
my arm, when a salute was fired from the citadel, in honour of the arrival of some 
personage of distinction. ‘The poor bird’s terror was extreme, and he flew off in a 
straight direction over the sea, till he became a mere speck, and I gave him up for 
lost, Presently, when the firing ceased, and all was again still, I saw him, to my 
great joy, returning, and he again settled on the extended arm.” 


Natural history abounds in instances of the winter provision made 
by many animals, but the following we believe is not generally 
known :— 


“ The bobac, a species of marmot, is gifted with a singular instinct, on account 
of which it might be called the Haymaker, since man may or might have learned 
that part of the business of the agriculturist, which consists in providing a store of 
winter provender for his cattle, from that industrious animal. Professor Pallas 
was the first who described the quadruped exercising this remarkable function, and 
an account of it. These animals make their abode between the rocks, and 

uring the summer months employ themselves in making hay for a winter store, 
Inhabiting the most northern districts of the old world, the chain of the Altaic 
mountains, extending from Siberia to the confines of Asia and Kamschatka, they 
hever appear in plains or in places exposed to observation, but always select the 
rudest and most elevated spots, and often the centre of the most gloomy and at the 
same time humid forests, where the herbage is fresh and abundant. They generally 
hollow out their burrows between the stones and in the clefts of the rocks, and 
sometimes in the holes of trees. About the middle of August they collect with 
admirable precaution their winter provender, which is formed of select herbs, which 
they bring near their habitation, and spread out like hay. In September they form 
ae or stacks of the fodder they have collected under the rocks, or in other places 
Sheltered from the rain and snow. Where many of them have laboured together, 
their stacks are sometimes as high as a man and more than eight feet in diameter. 
A subterranean gallery leads from the burrow below the mass of hay, so that neither 
frost nor snow can intercept their communication with it. Pallas had the curiosity 
to examine this provision of hay, piece by piece, and found it to consist chiefly of 
the choicest grasses and the sweetest herbs, all cut when most vigorous, and dried 
so slowly as to form a green and succulent fodder ; he found in it scarcely any ears 
or blossom, or hard and woody stems, but some mixture of bitter herbs, probably 
useful to render the rest more wholesome. These stacks of excellent forage are 


‘Sought out by the sable hunters to feed their harassed horses, and the natives of 


that part of Siberia pilfer them for the subsistence of their cattle. Instead of imi- 
tating the foresight and industry of the bobac they rob it of its means of support, 
and so devote the animal, which set them so good an example, to famine and death.” 


We cannot resist making the following extract respecting our old 
friends, the beavers :— 


__ * But no animals in this, or indeed any other order of Mammalia, are so adm!*- 
able for their instincts and their results as the beavers. From the breaking up ° 
the frost to the fall of the leaf, they desert their lodges and roam about unhoused 
unoccupied by their usual labours, except that they have the foresight to begin 
their timber early in the summer, for the buildings which they begin sv..c 
ie in August. Those that erect their habitations in small rivers or creeks, i. 
which the water is liable to be drained off, provide against that evil with wond 
ea 2 
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sagacity, by forming a dike across the stream in almost a straight line where the 
current is weak, but curving more or less, with the convex side exposed to the 
stream, where it is more rapid, They construct these dikes or dams of the same 
material as they do their lodges, namely of pieces of wood of any kind, of stones, 
mud, and sand. These causeways oppose a sufficient barrier to the force both of 
water and of ice; and as the willows, poplars, &c. employed in constructing them 
often strike root, they become in time a green compact hedge. Cartwright says, 
that he occasionally used them as bridges, but not without wetting his feet, as they 
are level with the water, By means of these erections the water is kept at a suffi- 
cient height, for it is absolutely necessary that there should be at least three feet of 
water above the extremity of the entry into their lodges, which otherwise would be 
entirely closed in the hard frosts. The entry is not on the land side, because such 
an opening might let in the wolverine and other fierce beasts, but towards the water. 
The number inhabiting one lodge seldom exceeds four old and six or eight young 
ones; the size of their houses therefore is regulated by the number of the family. 
Though built of the same materials, they are of much ruder structure than their 
causeways, and the only object of their erection appears to be a dry apartment to 
repose in, and where they can eat the food they occasionally get out of the water. 
It frequently happens, says Hearne, that some of the large houses have one or more 
partitions, but these are merely part of the building left to support the roof. He 
had seen one beaver lodge, that had nearly a dozen apartments under the same roof, 
and, two or three excepted, none of them had any communication except by water. 
Cartwright says, that when they build, their first step is to make choice of a natural 
basin, of a certain depth, where there is no rock ; they then begin to excavate under 
water at the base of the bank, which they enlarge upwards gradually, and so as to 
form a declivity till they reach the surface; and of the earth which comes out of 
this cavity they form a hillock, with which they mix small pieces of wood and even 
stones ; they give this hillock the form ofa dome from four to seven feet high, from 
ten to twelve long and from eight to nine wide. As they proeeed in heightening, 
they hollow it out below, so as to form the lodges which are to receive the family. 
At the anterior part of this dwelling, they form a gentle declivity terminating at 
the water, so that they enter and go out under water. The hunters name this con- 
trivance the angle. The interior forms only a single chamber resembling an oven, 
and at a little distance is the magazine for provisions. Here they keep in store the 
roots of the yellow water-lily and the branches of the black spruce, the aspen, and 
birch, which they are careful to plant in the mud, and these form their subsistence. 
Their azine sometimes contains a cart-load of these articles, and the animals are 
so industrious that they are always adding to their store.” 


With respect to “ Instinct in Dogs,” the author gives the following 
anecdotes : — 


“ When coursing on the heath commons in Surrey, I have often noticed a fa- 
vourite greyhound take its stand on the top of the highest ground it could find, 
with its ears erect and its eyes gleaming with animation, watching every movement, 
and ready for immediate pursuit, availing itself thus of its almost only chance of 
seeing the hare rane Oe high heath and fern. Other dogs watch on the outside 
of the copse or shaw for the same purpose. This is a high order of instinct, and 
sufficiently proves that the animal justly calculates on its own powers, and places 
itself exactly in the position where they will be available. 

- A black retriever I possessed, one of the almost extinct race, was endowed 
with more than ordinary sagacity. I directed him on one occasion to fetch me a 
small billet of wood, which was floating on the sea about twenty yards from the 
shore, as a buoy to the anckor of a I boat. He tugged and dragged, in vain of 
course, when suddenly he dived to remove the obstacle, and continued doing so for 
so long a time that I saw he was exhausted by his efforts, and not being able to 
make him hear me from the noise of the waves, I was forced to launch a small boat 
and take him in, literally to prevent his becoming a victim to his courage and 
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« J was on a visit some years since at the country-house of a friend near Fon- 
tainbleau, and on our return to Paris we brought up with us a useless hound, which 
we turned loose on the Pont Neuf. When the family rose the next morning the 
keeper reported the return of the dog, which had threaded the mazes of the streets, 
having certainly never been in Paris before, and had jogged quietly home. 

« A small shopkeeper of Adisham, in Kent, went out with his dog without any 
thing being apparently the matter. Some time afterwards the dog returned, but 
not its master, and made a whining noise, and barked very violently, looking towards 
the door, and in its dumb language asking the poor woman toaccompany it. This 
she, being alarmed, immediately did ; when the faithful and sagacious animal led 
her to a wood, where she found her husband suspended from the branch of a tree, 
dead ! 

“ While on the subject of dogs the following trait of a fox, which was mentioned 
in the ‘ Chester Chronicle,’ will not be out of place: —‘ The late Earl of Thanet 
was in the habit of removing every year with his hunters and hounds from Hoth- 
field, near Ashford in Kent, to another seat he had in Westmoreland. A short time 
previous to one of these removals a fox had been run to earth near Hothfield, and, 
upon being dug out, he proved to be so extraordinarily large and fine a one that 
Lord Thanet directed it to be conveyed to Westmoreland. Inthe course of next 
season a fox was run to earth again at Hothfield, and, upon being dug out, the 
huntsman, whipper-in, and earth-stopper, all declared that it was the same fox 
which had been taken into Westmoreland, as it had an unusually large white blaze 
on the forehead. Lord Thanet was exceedingly energetic in his expressions of dis- 
belief of the statement of his people, but they persisted in their assertion; and 
having ear-marked the fox he was again taken into Westmoreland, and turned loose 
in the neighbourhood of Appleby Castle. In hunting the next season at Hothfield, 
a fox was killed at that place, which proved to be the one in question, and which 
had thus found its way from Westmoreland into Kent. By what instinct or exer- 
tion of its faculties the animal was enabled to do this (the distance from one place 
to the other being above 320 miles), it is not easy to form an idea. Its well-known 
cunning would, one might suppose, be of little avail in such an emergency, except 
in enabling it to procure food.’ ” 


We have our misgivings as to the fairness of giving increased 
publicity to the author’s mode of “ bonneting a crow :”, 


“ T have found, on the observation of many years, that these birds arrive with us, 
in or about the 9th of October, and leave on the same day of March. I do not 
remember where I first saw or heard of the following way of catching rooks. A 
few small cones of paper, such as are used by grocers for trifling articles, smeared 
with bird lime in the inside, and with a small piece of flesh dropped in it by way of 
bait, should be thrust with the point downwards, in dung heaps, or other places 
frequented by rooks. The birds plunge their heads in to extract the flesh, and the 
cone, attaching itself by means of the bird-lime, the bird is completely “ bonneted.” 
It immediately towers upwards, in a spiral direction, till exhausted, and then drops 
to the earth, when it may be easily caught.” 


On the subject of “ Migration of Birds,” he says: 


“ Of all the phenomena connected with migration, one of the most astonishing is, 
certain land birds leave us in the spring to nidificate in other countries, — a 
fact to be accounted for only, as I have before stated, by looking to higher causes. 
regions of the East would, doubtless, supply the swallow with food inexhaus- 
tible throughout the year ; the nightingale, and other warblers, would equally ex- 
Perience no difficulty in supplying their wants in those genial climes, and yet, 
urged by an irresistible and regularly recurring impulse, they launch forth on a 
Wearisome and perilous voyage to fulfil their high mission. The same principle 
c 3 
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must apply to those birds which hybernate with us. The cone of the fir-tree is 
nearly as abundant as in the north, and yet the cross-bill, hawfinch, and chatterer 
leave us; berries are as plentiful, and still the fieldfare and redwing return in 
flocks. As regards the insectivores, I believe them to be commissioned by an all- 
wise and beneficent Providence to free us from the clouds of insects, which would 
otherwise infest our dwellings, and ‘destroy the labours of the field; and how 
greatly do they add to our enjoyments and feelings of cheerfulness, by their beauty, 
motions, and melody! May not the return of the migrating birds to the north be 
designed for the same purpose, for how vast would be the abstraction from our en- 
joyments were our woods and hedge-rows silent and tenantless. If our more 
southern winter is gladdened and enlivened by these sportive and happy beings, the 
vernal and summer delights of the inhabitants of the less genial regions of the north 
are increased, and the privations of winter, in a manner, compensated for by their 
return,” 


The pugnacity of the robin : 


“ Another incident of a more singular nature occurred to myself at the close of 
September, 1835. I am particular in the date, as I have never noticed this pugnacity 
otherwise than in the autumn. In the case in point I heard a robin warbling in a 
tree in asmall garden adjoining my house, and wishing to excite its attention, I 
placed on the window-sill a beautifully stuffed specimen of the bird, which was soon 
peers The song became louder and at longer strains as if sounding a chal- 

enge. Presently he made a flight of inspection as far as the window, which after 
an interval was repeated, but in the shape of an attack. So violent was it that he 
threw the stuffed bird to the ground from the height of two stories, pursuing it as 
it fell and attacking it violently when down, I then perched it on an empty box 
standing in the | the live bird remaining within a yard of me while I was doing 
so, and the moment I withdrew a few paces, he renewed the charge with redoubled 
vigour, and with such obstinacy that I could easily have caught him, and on my 
removing the stuffed bird he resumed his place on the box, strutting about with an 
expanded tail and an erect attitude, as if claiming and pronouncing a victory. 
Shortly after, on noticing the bird to be still hovering about the neighbourhood, I 
replaced my specitnen on the window-sill, securing the stand by a brad-awl, and 
hardly had I done so before the robin resumed the war by settling on the head of 
his unconscious foe, digging and pecking at it with the utmost rage and violence. 
I then interfered and removed the object of strife, but the robin kept watch in the 


neighbourhood during the rest of the day, and was singing his triumph even in the 
shades of the evening.” 


Remarkable provision of the rook and crow in respect to their 
nests : 


“ The rook and crow do not begin to build their nests in Russia till the end of 
March —and even there,as with us, they ate the first in the field. With the ex- 
ception of the martin and the stork, it is perhaps the only bird which retains a pre- 
dilection for its old nest, which it revisits at intervals during the autumn to fortify 
and repair against the future season. Instinct in general is not prescient, but im- 
mediate ; it is not acted on by calculations of events, but there is some exciting 
pepe calls ane Tn o masonite instinct assumes the cha- 

: common in some ing animals as regards their collec- 
So but excelling them in this remarkable attention to the future wants of 
progeny. 


Power of animals and plants to resist the effects of cold, and the 
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suspension of their germinating powers during a long series of 
ages : 


“ Fishes and other cold-blooded animals will survive an intense torpidity. ‘The 
fish froze,’ says Captain, now Sir John Franklin, in the Narrative of his Journey 
to the Polar Sea, ‘as fast as they were taken out of the nets, and in a short time 
became a solid mass of ice, and by a blow or two of a hatchet were easily split open, 
when the intestines might be removed in one lump. If in this completely frozen 
state they were thawed before the fire, they recovered their animation. We have 
seen a carp recover so far as to leap about with much vigour after it had been 
frozen for thirty-six hours.’ The celebrated Isaac Walton quotes Gesner for the 
fact of some large breams being put into a pond, which was frozen the next winter 
into one mass of ice, so that not one could be found, and they were all swimming 
about again when the pond thawed in the spring,—a thing ‘almost as incredible,’ 
says the sentimental sinner, as Lord Byron calls him, ‘as the resurrection to an 
Atheist, 

“ Insects easily bear torpidity from cold. In Newfoundland, Capt. Buchan saw 
a frozen lake, which in the evening was all still and frozen over, but as soon as the 
sun had dissolved the surface in the morning, it was in a state of animation, owing, 
as appeared by close inspection, to myriads of flies let loose, while many still re- 
mained infixed and frozen round. Ellis also mentions that a large black mass, like 
coal or peat, dissolved when thrown upon the fire into a cloud of musquitoes. 
Those insects which hybernate, are not thought to prepare for and enter into that 
state solely from cold, as they do so when the season comes round, although the 
weather be as warm previously, and they show no disposition before this period, 
though the temperature chance to be as low as it usually is in the season of 
hybernation. : 

“Some animals become torpid on being deprived of moisture; the most simple 
infusoria, rotifera, and vibriones, for instance. A common garden snail becomes 
torpid if put in a dry place, and may be revived at any time by the application of a 
little water. Moisture has revived some animalcules after a torpidity of twenty- 
seven years. The same is true of some of the most simple vegetables, as mosses. 
The microscopic wheel animal, after remaining three or four years as a shrivelled 
point, capable of being broken to pieces like a crystal of salt, is still recoverable by 
adrop of water, and the vibrio or eel of blighted corn after twenty or thirty years. 
Yet electricity destroys their capability of resuscitation. Most vegetables become 
torpid in winter. Many lichens and mosses, dried in herbaria, have been restored 
to life by moisture after the lapse of very many years. Seeds and bulbs, which 
have remained for centuries in the bowels of the earth, have sprung into life 
on being thrown into a more congenial soil* : this was shown recently in trenching 
for a plantation in part of Bushy Park, which had probably been undisturbed by 
the spade or plough since, and perhaps long before, the time of Charles the First. 

ground was turned up in the winter, and in the following summer it was 
covered with a profusion of the tree mignonette, pansies, and the wild raspberry, 
plants which are nowhere found in a wild state in the neighbourhood; ‘and ina 
plantation subsequently made in Richmond Park, a great quantity of the fox-glove 
came up after some deep trenching. The Hypecoum procumbens was lost in the 
Upsal gardens for forty years, but was accidentally resuscitated by digging the 
ground it had formerly occupied; and a species of lobelia, which had been missing 


for twenty years in the Amsterdam garden, was unexpectedly recovered in the same 
tManner.’” 3 


_ With respect to the productive powers of fish, the author says: 


' “The smaller birds multiply to an extraordinary extent, many rearing from ten to 
young at a time, and others having two broods a year; among the former the 


* Turner. 
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granivorous birds may be placed, and to the latter the insectivores and migratory 
birds especially belong. ‘The one by its numbers provides for the continuance 
of its race beyond what is required for human food ; and the other keeps within due | 
bounds the myriads of insects which would otherwise infest the earth like an 
Egyptian plague. The aquatic birds which prey on fish lay seldom more than two 
eggs, because the labour to supply their young would be beyond their powers ; but 
the other species which dabble in the mud and feed on worms and frogs, and whose 
young readily assist themselves, have always large broods, first, because the food is 
easily procured, and secondly, because in its abundance it would soon overrun the 
land were its increase not kept within bounds, . 

“With fish this danger is not to be apprehended, as their numbers can neither act 
prejudicially to other parts of the creation, nor dangerously to themselves, and, 
therefore, we see an increase permitted to them beyond either the power of 
language to express, or the fertility of the imagination to conceive. ‘They have 
many natural enemies to contend with in their own element; and the Divine 
mandate, that ‘man should have dominion over the fish of the sea,’ implied 
the importance they should be to him as food ; and as God is lavish in his bounties to 
all creatures, can we refuse to acknowledge the goodness which made ‘the waters 
to bring forth abundantly,’ or to shut our eyes to the causes which render this 
prodigious increase subservient to his benevolent care !” 


_ Ee 9 
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We have quoted enough to show the entertaining character of the 
book, as well as its religious and moral utility. It contains abun- 
dance of anecdotes, and of traits of character, not less interesting than 
those which we have extracted; and we conclude by heartily recom- 
mending it to public patronage and approbation. 





Lectures delivered at Literary and Mechanics’ Institutions. By 
Witiiam Henry Leatnam. London: Longman, Brown, Green, 
and Longmans. 








We think our readers will agree with us, that these Lectures were 
worthy of being printed for a more wide circulation, than they could 
receive from oral delivery. ‘They are decidedly good, well adapted 
for popular instruction, and containing much useful information, 
well condensed and expressed in an agreeable style. They comprise 
Lectures, 1. On the Human Form: 2. On Imitative Sounds: 3. 
The Life and Character of Cromwell: 4. The Life and Character of 
Cortes: 5. Five of our Poets (Wordsworth, Montgomery, Campbell, 
as and Moore): 6. Macaulay’s Works: and 7. The History of 





We give the following extract as a specimen of the author’s style 
and matter, from his Lecture on the Human Figure : 7 


ted, is acknowledged to be cor- 
ae ae aoa peers eel 
proportions relate length limbs height of the whole figure, 
and are all deduced from the size of one si feature. But Siiualaeere 
invariable with respect to the of the li eee ined with 
idth, which according to the idea of muscular strength in- 
tended to be conveyed. Nature displays an infinite modification of beauty, from 
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the first dawn of childhood to the full vigour of riper age. Infancy is characterised 
by a roundness and delicacy of form, where hardly a muscle is perceptible; youth 
is marked by a slender and elegant make, bespeaking activity and dexterity; man- 
hood exhibits the union of symmetry, strength, and dignity ; and womanhood dis- 
plays a delicacy of feature and a combination of graces, which are the true charac- 
teristics of the female form. We might, indeed, go further, even to the confines of 
the grave, and speak of the venerable beauty which belongs to old age, in man re- 
sembling an oak, which, though shattered and hoary, is still majestic ; and in woman, 
retracing the idea of a flower, still fragrant, still lovely, even in decay. There is a 
placidness, and tranquillity of features, a cheerful expression of peace and resignation ; 
and, may we not say, a heavenly brightness, often accompanying those who have 
attained to a good old age. Yet all these stages and varieties of beauty are sub- 
servient to one and the same invariable rule, with an exception as regards childhood, 
when the head usurps more than its subsequent proportion to the rest of the 
body. 
- e mentioned before that all the parts of the body are deduced, according to 
the standard of the Greeks, from one feature alone,—this is the nose. The face 
is divided into three nose-lengths, viz., one-nose length for the forehead; then the 
nose itself; one nose-length from the base of the nose to the bottom of the chin. 
Add one-nose length to these for the hair, and we shall have four nose-lengths the 
length of the head. The whole length of the body is seven and a half heads, which 
are more conveniently expressed as ten face-lengths. The body is equally divided 
into upper and lower. The upper contains the head, neck, and trunk ; the lower, 
the legs. Each half of the body is, of course, five face-lengths. The neck is two 
nose-lengths ; therefore, the head and neck together are two face-lengths. The 
trunk is divided into three divisions, each one face-length ; therefore, the head, neck, 
and trunk together, are five face-lengths. The legs are divided equally at the 
knees, The upper and lower portion, being each two and a half face-lengths. The 
distance from the ancle to the sole of the fuot is half a face-length. The arms can 
be stretched out horizontally to a length equal to the height of the whole body. 
The arms, when hanging at the sides, or rather the tips of the fingers, reach to the 
middle of the thigh. The elbows reach almost to the hips. Rob Roy presented 
an exception to this proportion; his fingers reached to his knees when hanging at 
his sides. Though this was the case, we dare say, that his clansmen, when they ad- 
mired his great length of arm, never dreamed their hero was, in this respect, com- 
pletely analogous to the long-armed apes of the East Indies. ‘There is no standard 
of beauty (though there may be of convenience) for the stature of the body, inas- 
much as the proportions we have enumerated would be as productive of symmetry 
in the inhabitants of Lilliput, as in those- of Brobdignay. As we have previously 
remarked, there are invariable rules for the length of the limbs, but none so definite 
for their width, which varies according as the figure is slight or muscular. How- 
ever, the width across the chest to the armpits may be measured two face-lengths ; 
and the whole width, including the shoulders, two heads; but this is much increased 
when the idea of great strength is intended to be conveyed. With regard to the 
face, an oval is the form most allied to perfect beauty. The distance between the 
eyes is the width of an eye. The nose is the width of an eye. The mouth is placed 
rather nearer the nose than the bottom of the chin, and is rather wider than the nose. 
The ear is the same length as the nose. With respect to the hands and feet, the 
feet have been proportioned to nearly one-sixth of the height of the body; but this 
is a large size. ‘The hand is the length of the face. The thumb is one nose- 


“ Having now gone through the general proportions of the body, we will allude 
to a few instances in which they have been departed from by the ancients. Asa 
great genius, who is perfectly acquainted with all the rules of good writing, chooses, 
notwithstanding, to depart from them on extraordinary occasions; so the most cele- 
brated sculptors and painters, both ancient and modern, have thought fit to deviate, 
on some occasions, from the known rules of art; and have thus produced a much 
nobler effect than a mere servile compliance with these acknowledged regulations 
could have done. Two examples from the antique will suffice. ‘The celebrated 
statue, commonly called the Apollo Belvidere, which is so justly admired for its ex- 
quisite combination of symmetry and strength, affords an exception to one of the 
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rules we have already mentioned. We stated that the body was equally divided into 
head, neck, and trunk, for the upper, and legs for the lower division. But the legs 
of the Apollo are one nose-length longer than the upper division of his body, which 
extra length of limb was intended to give the ‘ God of the Silver Bow’ the appear- 
ance of possessing extraordinary swiftness of foot. The celebrated statue called 
the Hercules Farnese, presents another exception. His body is eight and a half 
heads high, instead of seven and a half, which was the proportion laid down for per- 
fect beauty. This gigantic statue is designed to give him the appearance of pos- 
sessing prodigious strength, and the immense width of his shoulders and muscular 
limbs have an additional tendency to cause the head to seem out of proportion. 
The beautiful statue of the Venus de Medicis, on the contrary, is all in exact pro- 
portion, according to the rules we have specified; and, therefore, having her height 
given (which we believe to be five feet two inches), it would be very easy to calcu- 
late the length of her limbs, and tell the exact length of her nose, without having 
a peep at her.” 





The Flight of Armida. A Poem in one thousand prospective 
Cantos. By one of the surviving whims of Ludovico Ariosto. 
Canto the First. Recently discovered by an Archeologist in an urn 


supposed to contain several important relics. London: James 
Cochrane, 128. Chancery Lane. 


WE are sorry that we cannot say much in praise of this, but in 
—— to the author we give the following extracts from the 
opening : 


Tuov Muse, Celestial Inspiration ! thou 
Who art Eternal, — in all time, all space, — 
Th’ Almighty’s Ever-living Child, that now 
Dost in raat winning form instil the grace 
Of native loveliness, dost clothe rHat brow 
In all its fascination, and dost trace 
Thy radiant aspect in the sparkling eye, 
Or curling lip, and breath’st upon a sigh : — 


If I do call thee from thy sacred cell 
To give e to my , or to guide 
y mind to trace the image which did dwell 
In Nature's bosom, when thy form I spied 
Glass'd on the waters, or upon the swell 
Of Ocean, big with young convulsion, ride : — 
If I disturb thy rest in vain, forgive 
Th’ advent'rous name that sought with thine to live. 


The following stanza, however, at the close (stanza cxifi.) is good : 


Adversity is sent us from above, 
To wean us from self-love and selfishness ; 
Our kind and kindred sympathies to move ; 
To teach us not to mock at weak distress, 
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To win for fellow-sufferérs our love ; 
To wake the torpid sense of Hopelessness ; — 
*Tis Charity that doth these accents swell, 





The gentle Minister of woe : Farewell ! 
* . + * 
* * . * * 


A little Book has been sent to us under the following title : — 


The Cold Water Cure, its Use and Misuse, examined. By 
Hersert Mayo, M.D. F.R.S., formerly Surgeon of Middlesex 
Hospital. London: Henry Renshaw, 356. Strand. 1845. 


Tue name of “ Herbert Mayo” attracted our attention to this 
treatise on a Curative Process which forms an epoch in the science of 
Medicine ; and it is only doing justice to Mr. Mayo te say that itis the 
best on the subject which has come under our notice. It is at once 
clear, concise, candid, and impartial. 


We have many books lying on our library table, which we should 
have been glad to notice had they been sent in time; but we take the 
opportunity to inform those who are in the habit of sending works for 
review, that as it is the custom of the Reviewer attached to this 
Magazine to read the works submitted to his notice before speaking 
of them, it is necessary that he should have time for their careful 
perusal, ) 

Several new pieces of Music call for the same remark. We are 
happy to be able to speak of one, however, entitled ‘“ Vernal 
Influence :” the poetry from “Songs of Spring,” by Mrs. Elde 
Darby, to whom the music is dedicated by Charles Oberthiir. 
oer ang by W. Goodwin, 4. Upper Wellington Street, Covent 

en. 
. This music by Herr Oberthiir of the Royal Chapel of Munich, and 
incontestably one of the first Harpists now in London, is a sweet melody, 
quite appropriate to the sentiments of which it is the interpreter. The 
animated, joyous crescendo passage to the two last lines reminds us 
of Mendelssohn by its fervour and beauty, though it is perfectly 
original. The graceful accompaniment is equally adapted to the 
harp or piano. The words of the song are so superior to the usual 
common-place productions appended to musical compositions, and are 


. 
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so strongly indicative of poetical powers of no ordinary cast, that we 
give the song entire :— 


Who hath not felt the heart’s lightness, 

The buoyant delight of Spring ; 
Touching the spirit with brightness, 

Like the touch of an Angel’s wing ? 
Something too sweet for expression, 

Transport that from the lip flies, 
Too thrilling, too deep for confession, 

Flows from the heart to the eyes! 
Each sensitive bosom must know it, 

E’en the coldest its charm must inspire ! 
Then what must it be to the poet, 

The creature of feeling and fire { 
His soul that in Nature rejoices, 

Pours out all its rapture in song 
Unbidden and sweet as the voices 

Of the birds, the new leafage among. 
Tis his and their language, and both alike feel 
A bliss that e’en song can but faintly reveal ! 


oP aT eesie Seet a ie oko aa 


GRIEF. 


Physician. 
Restrain her not ; let sorrow find its vent 
In tears, a woman’s solace. Rather help 
The bland restorative which Nature gives 
To over-bursting hearts ! 


Countess. | 
Oh! tell me not to ease my heart with tears :— 
Tears cannot reach a grief so deep as mine ! 
Let others weep! and with their tears wash out 
Their lesser sorrows : mine are all dried up! 
Old Play. 








MAYNOOTH. 


Tue Bill for increasing and making permanent the grant to Maynooth 
College was read a first time in the House of Lords,-on the motion of 
the Duke of Wellington, on the 23d of May. It may be remarked, 
that it is the privilege of a peer in the House of Lords, that any bill 
introduced by him shall be read a first time as a matter of course. 
The bill, in this case, therefore, was read a first time without oppo- 
sition. On the 2d of June, the Duke of Wellington moved, “that 
the bill be read a second time;” to which the Earl of Roden moved 
as an amendment, that 

“A select committee be appointed to inquire into the class-books 
used, and the general course of instruction imparted, at the Roman 
Catholic College of Maynooth, and that this bill be referred to a 
select committee.” 

After considerable opposition the debate was adjourned. 

On the 3d of June the debate was resumed and again adjourned. 
On the 4th of June the debate was resumed and concluded by a 
division, when the numbers for and against the amendment were, — 


For the amendment - - - 59 
Againstit - > ; . ° 155 
Majority against the amendment 96 


The house then divided on the original motion ; that is, on the 
motion of the Duke of Wellington, “that this bill be read a second 
time ;”—-when the numbers appeared as follows :— 

For the motion,— 


Peers present - ee - 144 
Proxies ~ - ~ - - 82 

‘ 226 

Against the motion,— 

Peers present - - - - - 55 
Proxies + - - - - 14 

3 7 69 
Majority in favour of the second reading 157 


On the 10th of June the bill went through committee after very 
little opposition and a very short discussion. 
_ On the 16th of June, the order of the day having been formed for 
the third reading of the bill, an amendment was moved by the 
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Bishop of Llandaff, “that the bill be read a third time that day six 


months ;”——for which the votes were :-— 


OT 
se ieee ie Sam hore i “ees 2 


For the third reading,— 
Peers present - - - - - 104 . 
Proxies - . - ~ eo 7 7 . 
181 
Against it,— 
Peers present -" - . - - 34 
Proxies . - - - - 16 
} : Bem | 50 
Majority for the third reading 131 


On the motion, “that the bill do pass” — 
The Earl of Winchelsea moved as an amendment, “that the 
operation of the bill should be limited to three years.” 


This amendment was negatived without a division, and the bill 
passed. 


ADVANTAGE OF HAVING A MONEYED 
RELATION, 
Tue visionary alchymists of old 
Tortur’d their lives to turn base lead to gold ; 
But all in vain ! for after all their pains, 
The only thing they turn’d was their own brains! 
But now the meanest wretch that wears a rag, 
Without the aid of alchymy, can brag 
That he can turn to gold e’en an old coat! 
Thus, want brings with it its own antidote ; 
__And a poor devil needs not fear starvation 
So long as he can go to one relation, 
_ Who only asks, as proof of the connection, 
That he will leave some PLEDGE of his affection ! 


My Unele: a poem. 








‘VIRGIL FOR SCHOOLBOYS: 


By an Erontay, 


ZENEID. Book THE First. 


I, who the squeaking bagpipes lov’d to blow; — 
Who taught clodthumpers how to dig and sow ;. 
And fill their maws with onions and fat pork, 
Their only joy, —now aim at higher work ;— 


The man I sing, who first from Paddy Land, 
Impell’d by whiskey, sought Londinum’s Strand; 
Much incommoded both by land and sea, 

Much interrupted by the Powers that be, 

And Juno’s memorable wrath was he : 

And many a battle fought he against odds 

Until he took a house, and brought his gods 
Near to the Fives Court ; whence the Fistic Race 
Whose manly deeds its glorious annals grace. 


Tell me, O Muse, what Great Unpaid, and why, 
Fore’d such a man, so great in fight, to fly, 

And gave his heart so violent a wrench ;— 

Say, can such ire exasperate the Bench? 

An antient city stood, Paris by name, 

Opposite England, far from silver Thame, 

Rich, and much skill’d in all the arts of mirth, 
Which Juno lov’d beyond all spots on earth ; 
Here were enshrin’d her fan and ridicule ; 

This town, the Goddess was resolv’d, should rule 
All other nations, should the Fates permit :— 
For this she summon’d all a woman’s wit. 

For she had heard from Irish blood should spring 
One who dismay to her lov’d town would bring 
And. floor all foes, the hero of the Ring ! 
Thence a victorious people should arise 

By Gallia’s ruin—so the Fates surmise. 
This fearing —mindful of the fight of yore 
She stirr’d in Scotia ’gainst-Hibernia’s shore, 
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Nor unforgetful of the cause of strife, 
Fix’d, in the angry soul of Jove’s cross wife 
Remains the anger of insulted beauty, a 
The hated race and Ganymede’s lost duty. . 
At this incens’d, the wandering Paddies she 

Drove far from Albion o’er many a sea :— 

And long they toil’d, nor found of rest a place ;— 

So vast the work to found the Fancy Race. 


Scarce had they sail’d from green Hibernia’s steep, 
Cutting with brazen beaks the foaming deep, 

When Juno, fost’ring in her injur’d breast 

Her spite, thus cogitated : “ Shall I rest ? 

Quit my resolve? Seek sweet revenge no more? 
Nor drive this Paddy far from Albion’s shore ? 

Next to my husband, now my greatest bore! 
Because the Fates forbid? Shall Pallas then 

Burn Scotian vessels and drown all the men, 

For spite of Ajax? From the clouds above 

That Pallas hurl’d the lightnings of dread Jove, 
Scatter’d the ships, while waves with billows strove, 
And in her rage— more furious than the storm — 
Transfix’d on pointed rocks his quiv’ring form! 

But I, Heaven’s Queen— with Jove in Heaven rear’d, 
Who dare to take him even by the beard, 

As wives have right, against one race I war 

So many years, nor yet their purpose mar ! 

And who, meantime, for me grows warm and frisky, 
Or on my altars pours the sacred whiskey ?” 


The Goddess then her plan of vengeance forms, 

And seeks. the regions of the clouds and storms, 

Where, in a spacious cave, the blust’ring god 

Holds the fierce winds, and rules them by his nod. 

While they, impatient of their king’s decree, 

Rebellious rage,,and struggle to be free ; 

/Eolus— perch’d upon a lofty stand, 

Sits, with a mighty. bellows in his hand, 

And stills their-squalls, and calms the angry band. 

Did he not so, the whirlwinds, rising fast, 

Would whirl earth, sky, and sea in one destructive blast. 
But Jove, the Gov’nor, fearing such a lark, . . 
Hath shut them up in caverns deep and dark ; 
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Pil’d mountains o’er to press the blust’ring rout, 
And giv’n a king who knows what he’s about, 
When to hold close, and when to let them out. 
Juno, the God thus coaxingly beseeches : — 

“ 7Eolus—you know I hate long speeches ; 

My husband Jupiter, the King of Heaven, 

To you, my excellent good friend, has given 
Dominion o’er winds, tempests, clouds, and all, 

To calm the waves, or raise them by a squall. 
Now, on the sea there sails the man I hate, 
Bearing away his furniture and plate: 

Summon your fiercest whirlwinds, work your bellows, 
Sink all his ships, and drown me all those fellows. 
Twice seven prime casks of Meux’s XX ale 

Lie in my cellar, mellow, fat, and pale : 

The strongest, fullest of these casks will I 

Bestow on thee to whet thy lips when dry ; 

Such beer—so rich—so unctuous—sure will please, 
And give a relish to thy bread and cheese.” 

To whom thus olus replies :—“ ’Tis thine, 

O Queen, to order, —to obey is mine ; 

Thou didst my kingdom and my pow’r bestow, 

’ Twas thou who first didst teach me how to blow ; 
To thee my bellows and my crown I owe.” 


Thus having spoke, he struck the mountain’s side ; 
Swiftly the winds in overwhelming tide, 

The stormy East, the West, the South, the North, 
Whistling through every vent, with joy burst forth ; 
Over frighted earth, uncheck’d, they raging roam, 
And lash the angry billows into foam. 


Then creak’d the helm, masts bent, ships heel’d, and then 
Was heard the damns and curses of the men : — 

O’er the swoll’n sea the murky clouds hung close ; 

So dark —the pilot could not see his nose :— 

Flash’d the fork’d lightnings, and the thunder’s roar 
Shook the spent ship, while wave on wave broke o’er. 
The screaming sea-gulls seem’d in scorn to mock her ; 
All hands now turn’d their eyes to Davy’s locker. 
This hubbub puts our hero in a funk : — 

Quickly he bolts a piece of unchew’d junk — 

“Oh, thrice and four times is he bless’d,” ht cries, 
“Who in his bed-room comfortably dies! 
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Whom neither rain, nor wind, nor storm offends, 
Regretted by his creditors and friends ; 

Why cannot I, since die I must, die so ? 

This venture, I’m afraid, will prove no go. 

O for a gas-light to dispel this dark ! 

What has put up the winds to such a lark ?” 
While he yet spoke, a Boreastic puff 

Takes him aback, before the helm can luff; 

The vessel broaches to— snap go the cars — 
And a tremendous breaker downwards roars ; 
Then, in despair, each frighted tar begins 

To bend his knees, and reckon up his sins ; 
Thinking by scraps of prayer great Jove to hum, 
Some seek for Bibles — others seek for rum ; 
Some try to save their goods, and some their souls, — 
But all in vain; three ships are urg’d on shoals, 
Three are on hidden rocks, the Altars, driven, 
A name by the Hibernian pilots given ; 

And one, which bore Orontes, by ill-luck, 
Before our hero’s eyes was rudely struck 

By a vast wave, much higher than St. Paul’s, — 
The pilot had no time to cry out “ Squalls !” 
But in a trice, head over heels, was cast 

Into the sea; the ship dash’d wildly past : 
Waves clos’d around ; — the pilot swore his last. 


Now on the bosom of the boist’rous deep 

A‘ few stout swimmers scarce their courage keep : 
Kegs of prime whiskey, casks of beef and pork, 
Show, by their wreck, the winds had done their work. 
Achates’ ship, Hlioneus’s cutter, 

Abas’s, with a cargo of salt butter, 

That which Alethes, an old tar, commanded, 

With many others, were engulph’d or stranded. 

To face the tempest all were found too weak ; 

Some were capsiz’d, and others sprung a leak. 

But now this uproar and strange hurly-burly 

Awoke old Neptune, who, with looks most surly, 
Popp’d up his head above the troubled ocean : — 

He sees the elements in wild commotion ; 

Our hero’s fleet wide scatter’d o’er the main ; 

The sailors struggling ’gainst the storm in vain : 
Knowing at once "twas one of Juno’s freaks, 

He calls the East and West winds, and thus speaks : — 
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“Ts it your birth that leads you thus to dare 

My pow’r, presumptuous blackguards that you are, 
To veil the skies with your damn’d clouds and fogs, 
And without ‘ by your leave,’ rain cats and dogs? 
By Jingo, I1— but first we'll stop this fun, 

Then you shall dearly pay for what you’ve done. — 
Be off! — and tell your windy-bellied king, 

The sea’s not his, nor trident — no such thing ; 
But mine ; — let olus give up this tone, 

Put by his bellows, and leave me alone; 

Tell him to be contented with his rocks, 

And shut his winds up under patent locks.” 


He spoke; and bade the ocean cease from riot, 
Restor’d the sun, and made the clouds be quiet. 

Cimothoé and Triton, striving, cast | 
From off the rocks, the ships that had stuck fast : | 
Neptune himself, with his potato fork, | 
Lends them a hand, and so they make short work ; | 
He makes all right ; — then o’er the tranquil stream | 
Glides in his easy car propell’d by steam. 

. As when two fishfags fierce contention wage, 

On either side, while shouting mobs engage, 

And mud and compliments are freely flung ; 

Rage supplies weapons from the vulgar tongue : — | 
Then on a sudden, if the mob behold | 
The parish-constable, their zeal grows cold ; — | 
They look — stop short — and greet him with a laugh! 

He calms their minds, and soothes them with his staff. — | 
So the contentions of the billows ceas’d : — | 
The Father of the Waves beholds, well pleas’d, | 
The calm; and in his car of ten-horse pow’r 
Glides o’er the waves at twenty knots an hour. 
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